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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 11, 1851. 


TALES OF THE COAST-GUARD. 
PROMISE UNFULFILLED, 


Tur Rose had been becalmed for several days in Cowes 
Harbour, and utterly at a loss how else to cheat the 
time, I employed myself one afternoon in sauntering 
up and down the quay, whistling for a breeze, and 
listlessly watching the slow approach of a row- boat, 
bringing the mail and a few passengers from South- 
ampton, the packet-cutter to which the boat belonged 
being as hopelessly immovable, except for such drift as 
the tide gave her, as the Jtose. The slowness of its 
approach—for I expected a messenger with letters— 
added to my impatient weariness ; and as, according to 
my reckoning, it would be at least an hour before the 
boat reached the landing-steps, I returned to the Foun- 
tain Inn in the High Street, called for a glass of negus, 
and as I lazily sipped it, once more turned over the 
newspapers lying on the table, though with scarcely a 
hope of coming athwart a line that I had not read half 
a dozen times before. I was mistaken. There was a 
‘Cornwall Gazette’ amongst them which I had not 
before seen, and in one corner of it I lit upon this, to 
me in all respects new and extremely interesting para- 
graph :—‘ We copy the following statement from a con- 
temporary, solely for the purpose of contradicting it : 
“It is said that the leader of the smugglers in the 
late desperate affray with the coast-guard in St 
Michacl’s Bay was no other than Mr George Polwhele 
Hendrick, of Lostwithiel, formerly, as our readers are 
aware, a lieutenant in the royal navy, and dismissed 
the king’s service by sentence of court-martial at the 
close of the war.” There is no foundation for this 
imputation. Mrs Hendrick, of Lostwithiel, requests us 
to state that her son, from whom she heard but about 
ten days since, commands a first-class ship in the 
merchant navy of the United States.’ 

I was exceedingly astonished. The court-martial I 
had not heard of, and having never overhauled the Navy 
List for such a purpose, the absence of the name of G. P. 
Hendrick had escaped my notice. What could have 
been his offence? Some hasty, passionate act, no 
doubt; for of misbehaviour before the enemy, or of the 
commission of deliberate wrong, it was impossible to 
suspect him. He was, I personally knew, as cager as 
flame in combat; and his frank, perhaps heedless gene- 
rosity of temperament, was abundantly apparent to 


_every one acquainted with him. I had known him for 


a short time only; but the few days of our acquaint- 
ance were passed under circumstances which bring 


unmistakably than might twenty years of hum-drum, 
everyday life. ‘The varnish of pretension falls quickly 


out the true nature of aman more prominently and | 


off in presence of sudden and extreme peril—peril 
especially requiring presence of mind and energy to 
beat it back. It was in such a position that I recog- 
nised some of the high qualities of Lieutenant Hen- 
drick. The two sloops of war in which we respec- 
tively served were consorts for awhile on the South 
African coast, during which time we fell in with a 
Franco-Italian privateer or pirate—for the distinction 
between the two is much more technical than real. She 
was to leeward when we sighted her, and not very 
distant from the shore, and so quickly did she shoal 
her water, that pursuit by either of the sloops was out 
of the question. Being a stout vessel of her class, and 
full of men, four boats—three of the Scorpion’s and one 
of her consort’s—were detached in pursuit. The breeze 
gradually failed, and we were fast coming up with our 
friend when he vanished behind a headland, on rounding 
which we found he had disappeared up a narrow, winding 
river, of no great depth of water. We of course followed, 
and after about a quarter of an hour’s hard pull found, 
on suddenly turning a sharp elbow of the stream, that 
we had caught a Tartar. We had, in fact, come upon a 
complete nest of privateers—a rendezvous or depot they 
termed it. The vessel was already anchored across the 
channel, and we were flanked on each shore by a crowd 
of desperadoes, well provided with small arms, and 
with two or three pieces of light ordnance amongst 
them. The shouts of defiance with which they greeted 
us as we swept into the deadly trap were instantly 
followed by a general and murderous discharge of both 
musketry and artillery; and as the smoke cleared away 
I saw that the leading pinnace, commanded by Hen- 
drick, had been literally knocked to pieces, and that 
the little living portion of the crew were splashing 
about in the river. 

There was time but for one look, for if we allowed 
the rascals time to reload their guns our own fate 
would inevitably be a similar one. The men under- 
stood this, and with a loud cheer swept eagerly on 
towards the privateer, whilst the two remaining boats 
engaged the flanking shore forces, and I was soon 
involved in about the fiercest mélé I ever had the 
honour to assist at. The furious struggle on the deck 
of the privateer lasted but about five minutes only, at 
the end of which all that remained of us were thrust 
over the side. Some tumbled into the boat, others, like 
myself, were pitched into the river. As soon as I came 
to the surface, and had time to shake my ears and look 
about me, I saw Lieutenant Hendrick, who, the instant 
the pinnace he commanded was destroyed, had with 
equal daring and presence of mind swam towards a 
boat at the privateer’s stern, cut the rope that held her 


with the sword he carried between his teeth, and forth- 
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with began picking up his half-drowned boat’s crew. 
This was already accomplished, and he now performed 
the same service for me and mine. This done, we again 
sprang at our ugly customer, he at the bow, and I about 
midships. Hendrick was the first to leap on the 
enemy’s deck ; and so fierce and well-sustained was the 
assault this time, that in less than ten minutes we were 
undisputed victors so far as the vessel was concerned. 
The fight on the shore continued obstinate and bloody, 
and it was not till we had twice discharged the priva- 
teer’s guns amongst the desperate rascals that they 
broke and fled. The dashing, yet cool and skilful 
bravery evinced by Lieutenant Hendrick in this brief 
but tumultuous and sanguinary affair was admiringly 
remarked upon by all who witnessed it, few of whom, 
whilst gazing at the sinewy, active form, the fine, pale, 
flashing countenance, and the dark, thunderous eyes of 
the young officer—if I may use such a term, for in 
their calmest aspect a latent volcano appeared to 
slumber in their gleaming depths — could refuse to 
subscribe to the opinion of a distinguished admiral, 
who more than once observed that there was no more 

ising officer in the British naval service than 

ieutenant Hendrick. 

Well, all this, which has taken me so many 
words to relate, flashed before me like a scene in 
a theatre, as I read the paragraph in the Cornish 
paper. ‘The Scorpion and her consort parted company 
a few days after this fight, and I had not since 
then seen or heard of Hendrick till now. I was 
losing myself in conjectures as to the probable or pos- 
sible cause of so disgraceful a termination to a career 
that promised so brilliantly, when the striking of the 
bar-clock warned me that the mail-boat was by this 
time arrived. I sallied forth and reached the pier- 
steps just a minute or so before the boat arrived 
there. The messenger I expected was in her, and I 
was turning away with the parcel he handed me, 
when my attention was arrested by a stout, unwieldy 
fellow, who stumbled awkwardly out of the boat, and 
hurriedly came up the steps. The face of the man 
was pale, thin, hatchet-shaped, and anxious, and the 
gray, ferrety eyes were restless and perturbed; whilst 
the stout, round body was that of a yeoman of the 
bulkiest class, but so awkwardly made up that it did 
not require any very lengthened scrutiny to perceive 
that the shrunken carcass appropriate to such a lanky 
and dismal visage occupied but a small space within 
the thick casing of padding and extra garments in 
which it was swathed. His light-brown wig, too, sur- 
mounted by a broad-brimmer, had got a little awry, 
dangerously revealing the scanty locks of iron-gray 
beneath. It was not difficult to run up these little 
items to a pretty accurate sum-total, and I had little 
doubt that the hasting and nervous traveller was fleeing 
either from a constable or a sheriff’s officer. It was, 
however, no affair of mine, and I was soon busy with 
the letters just brought me. 

The most important tidings they contained was that 
Captain Pickard—the master of a smuggling craft of 
some celebrity, called Les Trois Freres, in which for the 
last twelve months or — he had been carrying on a 


source in the enemy’s camp, and it was consequently 
with great satisfaction that I observed indications of 


return to the cutter when a panting messenger informed 
me that the port-admiral desired to see me instantly. 

‘The telegraph has just announced,’ said the admiral, 
‘that Sparkes, the defaulter, who has for some time 
successfully avoided capture, will attempt to leave the 
kingdom from the Wight, as he is known to have been 
in communication with some of the smuggling gentry 
there. He is supposed to have a large amount of 
government moneys in his possession; you will there- 
fore, Lieutenant Warneford, exert yourself vigilantly 
to secure him.’ 

‘ What is his description ?’ 

‘Mr James,’ replied the admiral, addressing one of 
the telegraph clerks, ‘give Lieutenant Warneford the 
description transmitted.’ Mr James did so, and I read: 
‘Is said to have disguised himself as a stout country- 
man; wears a blue coat with bright buttons, buff 
waistcoat, a brown wig, and a Quaker’s hat. He is of 
a slight, lanky figure, five feet nine inches in height. 
He has two pock-marks on his forehead, and lisps in 
his speech.’ 

‘ By Jove, sir,’ I exclaimed, ‘I saw this fellow only 
about two hours ago!’ I then briefly related what had 
occurred, and was directed not to lose a moment in 
hastening to secure the fugitive. 

The wind had considerably increased by this time, 
and the Rose was soon again off Cowes, where Mr 
Roberts, the first mate, and six men, were sent on shore 
with orders to make the best of his way to Bonchurch— 
about which spot I knew, if anywhere, the brown- 
wigged gentleman would endeavour to embark—whilst 
the Rose went round to intercept him seaward; which 
she did at a spanking rate, for it was now blowing half 
a gale of wind. Evening had fallen before we reached 
our destination, but so clear and bright with moon and 
stars that distant objects were as visible as by day. I 
had rightly guessed how it would be, for we had no 
sooner opened up Bonchurch shore or beach than 
Roberts signaled us that our man was on board the 
cutter running off at about a league from us in the 
direction of Cape La Hogue. I knew, too, from the 
cutter’s build, and the cut and set of her sails, that she 
was no other than Captain Pickard’s boasted craft, so 
that there was a chance of killing two birds with one 
stone. We evidently gained, though slowly, upon 
Tes Trois Freres; and this, after about a quarter of an 
hour’s run, appeared to be her captain’s own opinion, 
for he suddenly changed his course, and stood towards 
the Channel Islands, in the hope, I doubted not, that I 
should not follow him in such weather as was likely to 
come on through the dangerous intricacies of the iron- 
bound coast about Guernsey and the adjacent islets. 
Master Pickard was mistaken; for knowing the ex- 
treme probability of being led such a dance, I had 
brought a pilot with me from Cowes, as well acquainted 
with Channel navigation as the smuggler himself could 
be. Les Trois Freres, it was soon evident, was now 
upon her best point of sailing, and it was all we could 
do to hold our own with her. This was vexatious ; 
but the aspect of the heavens forbade me shewing 
more canvas, greatly as I was tempted to do so. 

It was lucky I did not. The stars were still shining 
over our heads from an expanse of blue without a 
cloud, and the full moon also as yet held her course 
unobscured, but there had gathered round her a glitter- 
ing halo-like ring, and away to windward huge masses 
of black cloud, piled confusedly on each other, were 
fast spreading over the heavens. The thick darkness 
had spread over about half the visible sky, presenting 
a singular contrast to the silver brightness of the other 
portion, when suddenly a sheet of vivid flame broke 
out of the blackness, instantly followed by deafening 
explosions, as if a thousand cannons were bursting 
immediately over our heads. At the same moment 
the tempest came leaping and hissing along the white- 
crested waves, and struck the Rose abeam with such 
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of the southern and western coasts—was likely to be c 
found at this particular time near a particular spot in the I 
j back of the Wight. This information was from a sure I 
| 
i the coming on of a breeze, and in all probability a stiff ! 
one. I was not disappointed; and in less than an hour ’ 
the Rose was stretching her white wings beneath a 
} brisk north-wester over to Portsmouth, where I had , 
} some slight official business to transact previous to 
looking after friend Pickard. This was speedily des- ; 
patched, and I was stepping into the boat on my 
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terrible force, that for one startling moment I doubted 
if she would right again. It was a vain fear; and in a 
second or two she was tearing through the water at a 
tremendous rate. Les Trois Fréres had not been so 
lucky : she had carried away her topmast, and sustained 
other damage ; but so well and boldly was she handled, 
and so perfectly under command appeared her crew, 
that these accidents were, so far as it was possible todo 
80, promptly repaired ; and so little was she crippled in 
comparative speed, that although it was clear enough, 
after a time, that the Rose gained something on her, it 
was so slowly that the issue of the chase continued 
extremely doubtful. The race was an exciting one: 
the Caskets, Alderney, were swiftly past, and at about 
two o’clock in the morning we made the Guernsey 
lights. We were by this time within a mile of Les 
Trois Freres; and she, determined at all risks to get 
rid of her pursuer, ventured upon passing through a 
narrow opening between the small islets of Herm 
and Jethon, abreast of Guernsey—the same passage, I 
believe, by which Captain, afterwards Admiral Lord 
Saumarez, escaped with his frigate from a French 
squadron in the early days of the last war. 

Fine and light as the night had again become, the 
attempt, blowing as it did, was a perilous, and proved 
to be a fatal one. Les Trois Freres struck upon a reef 
on the side of Jethon—a rock with then but one poor 
habitation upon it, which one might throw a biscuit 
over; and by the time the Rose had brought up in 
the Guernsey Roads, the smuggler, as far as could 
be ascertained by our night-glasses, had entirely dis- 
appeared. What had become of the crew and the impor- 
tant passenger was the next point to be ascertained ; 
but although the wind had by this time somewhat 
abated, it was not, under the pilot’s advice, till near 
eight o’clock that the Rose’s boat, with myself and a 
stout crew, pulled off for the scene of the catastrophe. 
We needed not to have hurried ourselves. The half- 
drowned smugglers, all but three of whom had escaped 
with life, were in a truly sorry plight, every one of 
them being more or less maimed, bruised, and bleeding. 
Les Trois Freres had gone entirely to pieces, and as 
there was no possible means of escape from the desolate 
place, our arrival, with the supplies we brought, was 
looked upon rather as a deliverance than otherwise. 
To my inquiries respecting their passenger, the men 
answered by saying he was in the house with the cap- 
tain. I immediately proceeded thither, and found one 
of the two rooms on the ground-floor occupied by four 
or five of the worst injured of the contrabandists, and 
the gentleman I was chiefly in pursuit of, Mr Samuel 
Sparkes. There was no mistaking Mr Sparkes, not- 
withstanding he had substituted the disguise of a 
sailor for that of a jolly agriculturist. 

‘You are, I believe, sir, the Mr Samuel Sparkes for 
whose presence certain personages in London are just 
now rather anxious ?’ A 

His deathy face grew more corpse-like as I spoke, 
but he nevertheless managed to stammer out: ‘No; 
Jamth Edward, thir.’ 

‘ At all events, that pretty lisp, and those two marks 
on the forehead, belong to Samuel Sparkes, Esquire, 
and you must be detained till you satisfactorily explain 
how you came by them. Stevens, take this person into 
close custody, and have him searched at once. 
now, gentlemen smugglers,’ I continued, ‘ pray inform 
me where I may see your renowned captain ?’ 

‘He is in the next room,’ replied a decent-tongued 
chap sitting near the fire; ‘and he desired me to give 
his compliments to Lieutenant Warneford, and say he 
wished to see him alone.’ 

‘ Very civil and considerate, upon my word! In this 
room, do you say ?’ 

* Yes, sir; in that room.’ I pushed open a rickety 
door, and found myself in a dingy hole of a room, little 
more than about a couple of yards square, at the further 
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side of which stood a lithe, sinewy man in a blue 
jacket, and with a fur-cap on his head. Hilo best taan 
ae and as gr did not cause him to 

ange his position, id: ‘You are Captain Pickard, 
I am informed?’ 

He swung sharply round as I spoke, threw off his 
cap, and said briefly and sternly: ‘ Yes, Warneford, I 
am Captain Pickard.’ 

The sudden unmasking of a loaded battery imme- 
diately in my front could not have so confounded and 
startled me as these words did, as they issued from the 
lips of the man before me. The curling black hair, the 
dark flashing eyes, the marble features, were those of 
Lieutenant Hendrick—of the gallant seaman whose 
vigorous arm I had seen turn the tide of battle against 
desperate odds on the deck of the privateer! 

‘Hendrick!’ I at length exclaimed, for the sudden 
inrush of painful emotion choked my speech for a 
time—‘ can it indeed be you?’ 

‘Ay, truly, Warneford. The Hendrick of whom 
Collingwood prophesied high things is fallen thus low ; 
and worse remains behind. There is a price set upon 
my capture, as you know; and escape is, I take it, out 
of the question.’ I comprehended the slow, meaning 
tone in which the last sentence was spoken, and: the 
keen glance that accompanied it. Hendrick, too, 
instantly read the decisive though unspoken reply. 

‘Of course it is out of the question,’ he went on. ‘I 
was but a fool to even séem to doubt it that it was. 
You must do your duty, Warneford, I know; and 
since this fatal mishap was to occur, I am glad for 
many reasons that I have fallen into your hands.’ 

‘So am not I; and I wish with all my soul you had 
successfully threaded the passage you essayed.’ 

‘The fellow who undertook to pilot us failed in 
nerve at the critical moment. Had he not done so, 
Les Trois Freres would have been long since beyond 
your reach. But the past is past, and the future of 
dark and bitter time will be swift and brief.’ 

‘What have you especially to dread? I know a 
reward has been offered for your apprehension, but not 
for what precise offence.’ 

‘The unfortunate business in St Michael’s Bay.’ 

‘Good God! The newspaper was right then! But 
neither of the wounded men have died, I hear, so that 
—that 

‘The mercy of transportation may, you think, be sub- 
stituted for the capital penalty.’ He laughed bitterly. 

‘ Or—or,’ I hesitatingly suggested, ‘ you may not be 
identified—that is, legally so,’ 

‘Easily, easily, Warneford. I must not trust to 
that rotten cable. Neither the coast-guard nor the 
fellows with me know me indeed as Hendrick, ex- 
lieutenant of the royal navy; and that is a secret you 
will, I know, religiously respect.’ 

I promised to do so: the painful interview termi- 
nated; and in about two hours the captain and sur- 
viving crew of Les Trois Freres, and Mr Samuel 
Sparkes, were safely on board the Rose. Hendrick had 
papers to arrange; and as the security of his person 
was all I was responsible for, he was accommodated in 
my cabin, where I left him to confer with the Guernse: 
authorities, in whose bailiwick Jethon is sit 
The matter of jurisdiction—the offences with which 


And | the prisoners were charged having been committed in 


England— was soon arranged; and by five o’clock in 
the evening the Rose was on her way to England, 
under an eight-knot breeze from the south-west. 

As soon as we were fairly underweigh, I went below 
to have a last conference with unfortunate Hendrick. 
There was a parcel on the table directed to ‘Mrs 
Hendrick, Lostwithiel, Cornwall—care of Lieutenant 
Warneford.’ Placing it in my hands, he entresied me 
to see it securely conveyed to its address unexaminicd 
and unopened. I assured him that I would do so; and 
tears, roughly dashed away, sprang to his eyes as he 
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and shook my hand. I felt half-choked; and 
when he again solemnly adjured me, under no circum- 
stances, to disclose the identity of Captain Pickard and 
Lieutenant Hendrick, Icould only reply by a scaman’s 
hand-grip, requiring no additional pledge of words. 

We sat silently down, and I ordered some wine to be 
brought in. ‘You promised to tell me,’ I said, ‘how 
all this unhappy business came about.’ 

‘Iam about to do so,’ he answered. ‘It is an old 
tale, of which the last black chapter owes its colour, let 
me frankly own, to my own hot and impatient temper 
as much as to a complication of adverse circumstances.’ 
He poured out a glass of wine, and proceeded at first 
slowly and calmly, but gradually, as passion gathered 
strength and way upon him, with flushed and impetuous 
eagerness to the close :— 

*I was born near Lostwithicl, Cornwall. My father, 
a younger and needy son of no profession, died when I 
was eight years of age. My mother has about eighty 

unds a year in her own right, and with that pittance, 
Relped by self-privation, unfelt because endured for her 
darling boy, she gave me a suflicient education, and 
fitted me out respectably ; when, thanks to Pellew, I 
obtained a midshipman’s warrant in the British service. 
This occurred in my sixteenth year. Dr Redstone, at 
whose “ High School” I acquired what slight classical 
learning, long since forgotten, I once possessed, was 
married in second nuptials to a virago of a wife, who 
brought him, besides her precious self, a red-headed 
cub by a former marriage. His, the son’s, name was 
Kershaw. ‘The doctor had one child about my own 
age, a daughter, Ellen Redstone. I am not about to 
prate to you of the bread-and-butter sentiment of mere 
children, nor of Ellen’s wonderful graces of mind and 
person: I doubt, indeed, if I thought her very pretty at 
the time; but she was meekness itsclf, and my boy’s 
heart used, I well remember, to leap as if it would 
burst my bosom at witnessing her patient submission 
to the tyranny of her mother-in-law; and one of the 
greatest pleasures I ever experienced was giving young 
Kershaw, a much bigger fellow than myself, a good 
thrashing for some brutality towards her—an exploit 
that of course rendered me a remarkable favourite with 
the great bumpkin’s mother. 

* Well, I went to sea, and did not again see Ellen till 
seven years afterwards, when, during absence on sick 
leave, I met her at Penzance, in the neighbourhood of 
which place the doctor had for some time resided. She 
was vastly improved in person, but was still meek, dove- 
eyed, gentle Ellen, and pretty nearly as much domi- 
nated by her mother-in-law as formerly. Our child- 
acquaintance was renewed; and, suffice it to say, that I 
soon came to-love her with a fervency surprising even 
to myself. My affection was reciprocated: we pledged 
faith with cach other; and it was agreed that at the 
close of the war, whenever that should be, we were to 
marry, and dwell together like turtle-doves in the 
pretty hermitage that Ellen’s fancy loved to conjure 
up, and with her voice of music untiringly dilate upon. 
l was again at sea, and the answer to my first letter 
brought the surprising intelligence that Mrs Redstone 
had become quite reconciled to our future union, and 
that I might consequently send my letters direct to the 
High School. LEllen’s letter was prettily expressed 
enough, but somehow I did not like its tone. It did 
not read like her spoken language at all events. ‘This, 
however, must, I concluded, be mere fancy; and our 
corfespondence continued for a couple of years—till the 
peace in fact—when the frigate, of which I was now 


. second-lieutenant, arrived at Plymouth to be paid off. 


We were awaiting the admiral’s inspection, which for 
some reason or other was unusually delayed, when a 
bag of letters was brought on board, with one for me 
bearing the Penzance postmark. I tore it open, and 
found that it was subscribed by an old and intimate 


friend. He had accidentally met with Ellen Redstone 


for the first time since I left. She looked thin and ill, 
and in answer to his persistent questioning, had told 
him she had only heard once from me since I went to 
sea, and that was to renounce our engagement; and 
she added that she was going to be married in a day 
or two to the Rev. Mr Williams, a dissenting minister 
of fair means and respectable character. My friend 
assured her there must be some mistake, but she shook 
her head incredulously; and with eyes brimful of tears, 
and shaking voice, bade him, when he saw me, say that 
she freely forgave me, but that her heart was broken. 
This was the substance, and as I read, a hurricane of 
dismay and rage possessed me. There was not, I felt, 
a moment to be lost. Unfortunately the captain was 
absent, and the frigate temporarily under the command 
of the first-ieutenant. You knew Lieutenant —— ?’ 

‘I did, for one of the most cold-blooded martinets that 
ever trod a quarter-deck.’ 

‘Well, him I sought, and asked temporary leave of 
absence. He refused. I explained, hurriedly, implor- 
ingly explained the circumstances in which I was 
placed. He sneeringly replied, that sentimental non- 
sense of that kind could not be permitted to interfere 
with the king’s service. You know, Warneford, how 
naturally hot and impetuous is my temper, and at that 
moment my brain seemed literally aflame: high words 
followed, and in a transport of rage I struck the taunt- 
ing coward a violent blow in the face—following up the 
outrage by drawing my sword, and challenging him to 
instant combat. You may guess the sequel. I was 
immediately arrested by the guard, and tried a few 
days afterwards by court-martial. Ixmouth stood my 
friend, or I know not what sentence might have been 
passed, and I was dismissed the service.’ 

‘I was laid up for several weeks by fever about that 
time,’ I remarked ; ‘and it thus happened, doubtless, 
that I did not see any report of the trial.’ 

‘The moment I was liberated I hastened, literally 
almost in a state of madness, to Penzance. It was all 
true, and I was too late! Ellen had been married 
something more than a week. It was Kershaw and his 
mother’s doings. Him I half-killed; but it is need- 
less to go into details of the frantic violence with which 
I conducted myself. I broke madly into the presence 
of the newly-married couple: Ellen swooned with 
terror, and her husband, white with consternation, and 
trembling in every limb, had barely, I remember, suffi- 
cient power to stammer out, “that he would pray for 
me.” ‘The next six months is a blank. I went to 
London ; fell into evil courses, drank, gambled ; heard 
after awhile that Ellen was dead—the shock of which 
partially checked my downward progress — partially 
only. I left off drinking, but not gambling, and ulti- 
mately I became connected with a number of disreput- 
able persons, amongst whom was your prisoner Sparkes. 
He found part of the capital with which I have been 
carrying on the contraband trade for the last two years. 
I had, however, fully determined to withdraw myself 
from the dangerous though exciting pursuit. This 
was to have been my last trip; but you know,’ he 
added bitterly, ‘it is always upon the last turn of the 
dice that the devil wins his victim.’ 

He ceased speaking, and we both remained silent for 
several minutes. What on my part could be said or 
suggested ? 

‘You hinted just now,’ I remarked after awhile, 
‘that all your remaining property was in this parcel. 
You have, however, of course reserved nt for 
your defence?’ 

A strange smile curled his lip, and a wild, brief flash 
of light broke from his dark eyes, as he answered : 
*O yes; more than enough—more, much more than 
will be required,’ 

*I am glad of that.’ We were again silent, and I 
presently exclaimed: ‘Suppose we take a turn on 
deck--the heat here stifles one.’ . 
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‘With all my heart,’ he answered ; and we both left 
the cabin. 

We continued to pace the deck side by side for some 
time without interchanging a syllable. The night was 
beautifully clear and fine, and the cool breeze that 
swept over the star and moon lit waters gradually 
allayed the feverish nervousness which the unfortamnte 
lieutenant’s narrative had excited. 

‘A beautiful, however illusive world,’ he by and: by 
sadly resumed, ‘ this Death—now so close at my heels 
—wrenches us from. And yet you and I, Warneford, 
have seen men rush to encounter the King of Terrors, 
as he is called, as readily as if summoned to a bridal.’ 

‘A sense of duty and a habit of discipline will 
always overpower, in men of our race and profession, 
the vulgar fear of death.’ 

‘Is it not also, think you, that the greater fear of 
disgrace, dishonour in the eyes of the world, which 
outweighs the lesser dread ?’ 

‘No doubt that has an immense influence. What 
would our sweethearts, sisters, mothers say if they 
heard we had turned craven? What would they say in 
England? Nelson well understood this feeling, and 
appealed to it in his last great signal.’ 

‘Ay, to be sure,’ he musingly replied; ‘ what 
would our mothers say—feel rather—at witnessing 
their sons’ dishonour? ‘That is the master - chord.’ 
We once more relapsed into silence; and after an- 
other dozen or so turns on the deck, Hendrick seated 
himself on the combings of the main hatchway. His 
countenance, I observed, was still pale as marble, 
but a livelier, more resolute expression had gradually 
kindled in his brilliant eyes. He was, I concluded, 
nerving himself to meet the chances of his position 
with constancy and fortitude. 

‘I shall go below again,’ I said. ‘Come; it may be 
some weeks before we have another glass of wine 
together.’ 

*I will be with you directly,’ he answered, and I 
went down. He did not, however, follow, and I was 
about calling him, when I heard his step on the 
stairs. Ile stopped at the threshold of the cabin, 
and there was a flushing intensity of expression about 
his face which quite startled me. As if moved by 
second thoughts, he stepped in. ‘ One last glass with 
you, Warneford: God bless you!’ He drained and set 
the glass on the table. ‘ The lights at the corner of 
the Wight are just made,’ he hurriedly went on. ‘It is 
not likely I shall have an opportunity of again speaking 
with you; and let me again hear you say that you will 
under any circumstances keep secret from all the world 
—my mother especially—that Captain Pickard and 
Lieutenant Hendrick were one person.’ 

‘Iwill; but why’—— 

‘God bless you!’ he broke in. ‘I must on deck 

in.’ 

He vanished as he spoke, and a dim suspicion of his 

purpose arose in my mind; but before I could act upon 
it, a loud, confused outcry arose on the deck, and as I 
rushed up the cabin stairs, I heard, amidst the hurry- 
ing to and fro of feet, the cries of ‘ Man overboard !’ 
—‘ ship!’—‘ Down with the helm!’ The cause 
of the commotion was soon explained: Hendrick had 
sprang overboard ; and looking in the direction pointed 
out by the man at the wheel, I plainly discerned him 
already considerably astern of the cutter. His face 
was turned towards us, and the instant I appeared he 
waved one arm wildly in the air: I could hear the 
words, ‘ Your promise !’ distinctly, and the next instant 
the moonlight played w the spot where he had 


vanished. Boats were lowered, and we passed and 
repassed over and near the place for nearly half an 

hour. Vainly: he did not reappear! 
I have only farther to add, that the parcel intrusted 
to me was safely delivered, and that I have reason to 
endrick remained to her last hour 


believe Mrs 


ignorant of the sad fate of her son. It was her impres- 
sion, induced by his last letter, that he was about to 
enter the South-American service under Cochrane, and 
she ultimately resigned herself to a belief that he had 
there met a brave man’s death. My promise was 
scrupulously kept, nor is it by this publication in 
the slightest degree broken; for both the names of 
Hendrick and Pickard are fictitious, and so is the place 
assigned as that of the lieutenant’s birth. That rascal 
Sparkes, I am glad to be able to say—chasing whom 
made me an actor in the melancholy affair—was sent 
over the herring-pond for life. 


MONACHISM. 


II1story is commonly said to be the most instructive 
of all studies; but whether owing to the incompetence 
of its teachers, or to the natural dulness of the appre- 
hension of men, it is very difficult to be understood. 
We take its examples as abstractions, without reference 
to time or place, and try the fitness of one form of 
civilisation by the principles of another form. What 
was excellent in its acted time we think vicious because 
inapplicable to ours; and thus we shut our eyes to the 
character of those men or things by whose agency the 
enlightenment of one generation was passed on to the 
next. As an instance of this injustice we would men- 
tion Monachism, or Monkery, a word much used in the 
party polemics of the day—with which it has nothing 
in the world to do—and always misused. Unacquainted 
with the general history of monachism, it is usually 
considered as a thing belonging exclusively to the 
Roman Catholic Church; whereas it was of far more 
ancient date, and may be said to have had its votaries 
in almost every religion of the East. 

Not to go further into the early history of this 
remarkable institution than the period immediately 
after the commencement of our era, it may be men- 
tioned that the first Christian monks were solitaires 
or hermits, who, disgusted with the growing irreligion 
of the times, betook themselves to the desert to worship 
God undisturbed by the passions of men. Here they 
gradually entered into communities ; and, as Gibbon 
tells us, ‘the philosophic eye of Pliny surveyed with 
astonishment a solitary people who dwelt among the 
palm-trees near the Dead Sea, who subsisted without 
money, who were propagated without women, and who 
derived from the disgust and repentance of mankind a 
perpetual supply of voluntary associates.’ Egypt was 
overrun with colonies of monks; they swarmed on the 
mountains and in the deserts to a number, as an old 
author remarks, emulating the population of the towns, 
The custom was soon introduced into Rome, where the 
gentry, and, above all, the matrons, converted their 
houses into monasteries; but still numerous zealots, 
scorning the comforts of civilised life, continued to fix 
their abode in the wilderness. Here, however, they 
were followed by the adulation of mankind, till hermits 
were turned into saints and bishops. 

The picture drawn by writers of the stamp of» 
Gibbon is uniformly repulsive. They attribute the 
institution to motives cither despicable or vicious, and 
seem blind to the part it was destined to play in the 
history of civilisation. But we cannot deny the credit 
of earnestness to those who, on accepting a law of con- 
duct, bound themselves, under the most terrible penal- 
ties, to obedience ; who abandoned entirely the pleasures 
of sense; who dressed in the coarsest garb of the 
country where they chanced to reside; and who satis- 
fied their hunger with a scanty portion of the simplest 
food, and their thirst with pure water. These necessaries 
they earned by their daily toil in cultivating the fields, 
manufacturing implements, and acting as servants to 
one another. After the toilsome day, they lay down to 
rest on the ground on a hard mat, and were disturbed 
at midnight by a rustic horn calling them with its 
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abrupt but melancholy roar to their devotions. Their 
original cells were low, narrow huts, disposed in regular 
rows, and forming the streets of a monastic village 
surrounded by walls. In Egypt the larger monasteries 
contained 1500 or 1600 inhabitants, each thirty or forty 
ge composing a society of separate discipline 
and diet. 

So much for the more ancient monks; but the same 
character and the same industry descended for many 
generations; and in England we find them in the 
middle ages turning the most sterile tracts into pro- 
ductive lands, and giving a new aspect to the country. 
Even abbots assisted in all sorts of rural labours, 
ploughing, winnowing, and forging instruments of hus- 
bandry at the anvil. Thomas & Becket, the haughtiest 
of them all, was a hard worker; and after he be- 
came Archbishop of Canterbury, was accustomed to 
go into the fields to have a bout at reaping corn and 
making hay. An abbot of Glastonbury in the thirteenth 
century was a famous hand at repairing ploughs, and 
at using them too. ‘It must have been a pleasing 
scene of rural industry,’ says Mr Merryweather,* ‘the 
labours of those busy monks, with two score ploughs at 
work; with fields glorying in their abundant crops, 
lands crowded with luscious fruits, and vines bending 
beneath the weight of grapes; with droves of near nine 
thousand head of cattle; fine fish-ponds, busy mills and 
barns overflowing with gathered fruits. e cannot 
accuse the monks of sloth, or entertain many fears that 
poverty and starvation were heard to raise their 
dismal cry at the gates of Glastonbury in vain.’ By 
such labours England came to be called ‘a storehouse 
of Ceres’ from the abundance of its corn. 

This labour, it must be remarked, was a religious as 
well as a social duty. By the rules of St Benedict, 
morning-work in the fields was enforced upon the 
monks— four hours from Easter till October, and 
six hours from October to Lent; and after dinner 
and a dessert of holy reading, they returned to 
their out-of-door’s labour. This may seem hard; 
but the earlier monastic lands were a desert, 
which it was the mission of the monks to reclaim. 
‘Experience taught the pilgrim to deviate from the 
beaten path, and to gaze over such uninviting spots 
for the curling smoke that betokened the presence 
of the monks, and reminded him of their Christian 
hospitality. Often, when least expected, but when 
most desired, did the sound of the matin-bell, waft- 
ing across a lonely moor, carry a welcome to his 
sinking heart, and make him turn aside for a blessing 
and a meal. Far removed from the habitations of 
men, and thus shut out from all intercourse with the 
world, the labour of the monks was as essential to 
their own comfort as it was salutary in preventing 
the growth of idleness among them.’ The marshes 
near the monasteries were drained, and converted into 
productive land. Such was the case at St Albans; 
and in another place the lake now called Alresford 
Pond was formed of these waste waters, and not only 
gave large tracts of land for the use of man, but 
rendered the river Itchin navigable to the very head. 

But the monks were not satisfied with works of 
utility. They were the men of taste of the times, and 
set themselves to adorn the wilderness they had re- 
claimed, until 

‘ The desert smiled 


And paradise was opened on the wild? 


They surrounded their monasteries with gardens, 
orchards, and plantations, perfumed them with flowers 
and shrubs, and grew herbs and vegetables, which few 
of the laity were acquainted with. Vineyards were 
attached to almost all the monasteries; and in some 
wine was so abundant that the supply was ascribed to 


* Glimmerings in the Dark. London: Simpkin. 1850, 


miracle! This was the case when King Edgar dined 
with the Abbot Ethelwold at Abingdon, bringing with 
him a crowd of the Northumbrian nobility. The king 
drank like a lord, and the lords were as merry over 
their cups as kings; but still there was no stint. The 
wine came at their call like an endless flood; and the 
debauch was kept up till night, when the guests 
departed rejoicing. They were assured that the barrels 
of the poor monks had contained originally but very 
little, the rest being a miraculous gift of the patron 
saint. 

It may easily be supposed that the reclaimed desert 
was not long of finding a population. The monks at 
first built houses for the serfs and other dependents 
who assisted them in their labours, and thus was 
formed the nuclets of a town. St Egwin, for example, 
established himself in the middle of a dense forest; and 
clearing away the thorns and brambles, constructed his 
monastery —now the flourishing town of Evesham. 
But the history of Croyland Abbey is still more 
remarkable. ‘St Guthlac chose the most wretched spot 
in Lincolnshire when he resolved to dedicate his life to 
God. An old manuscript describes the loathsomeness 
of the place. “It was,” says the writer, “surrounded 
with crooked and winding rivers and swampy fens; 
sometimes the air was filled with dark and nauseous 
vapours; it abounded with black troops of unclean 
spirits, which crept under the door of his cell, and 
through every chink or hole in the slender habitation: 
they came out of the earth and filled the sky with 
darkness.” As years rolled by, this little oratory of 
wood disappeared, and a monastery of stone was raised 
amidst that dismal fen to the honour of St Guthlac. 
Croyland Abbey gained fresh possessions with each 
succeeding abbot; and Egelric, in the time of Edward 
the Confessor, converted much of the waste lands of 
the fen to a profitable use: he drained and afterwards 
ploughed them. “In the dry years,” says Ingulphus, 
“ he tilled the fens, and had an increase of an hundred- 
fold for all the seed he sowed; and the monastery was 
so increased by the abundant crops, that the poor of 
the country were supplied therewith, which attracted 
such a multitude of people that Croyland became a large 
town.”’ The abbots of St Albans, as an inducement to 
settlers, gave them materials and money; and when a 
town began to rise, laid out and decorated a market- 
place, and erected a church at each entrance. But a 
town without access would have been of little use. 
‘“The road to London,” says Matthew Paris, “called 
Watling Street and the Royal Way, as well as all 
the parts of the Chiltern, being covered with thick 
woods and groves, was become a refuge for all sorts of 
wild beasts—such as wolves, wild boars, stags, and bulls; 
and was also a harbour for thieves and outlaws, to the 
imminent peril of the passengers and wayfarers.” The 
worthy abbot had some of the wood cut down, rough 
places levelled, bridges built, and the road made firm 
and passable; and for the better protection of travellers, 
he entered into an engagement with a valiant knight, 
named Thurnoth, to maintain a regular guard upon 
this road; to scour those parts infested with thieves, 
and to defend the highway in times of war; for which 
services the abbot granted to the knight certain lands 
and revenues.’ 

At a time when roads were in such a state, and when 
travelling was so difficult and dangerous, the social 
advancement of the people would have been impossible 
without the monasteries to serve as points d’appui of 
civilisation. They were inns, hospitals, and refuges 
for the destitute, in one. Hospitality was a religious 
duty, and a parsimonious monk was reckoned a dis- 
grace to his order. In dearth and famine, in pestilence 
and war, the monasteries were crowded with the poor 
and infirm: their money, their plate, even the orna- 
ments of their shrines, were sold to provide the means 
of their charitable housekeeping; and when nothing 
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more remained, the very house itself was mortgaged to 
the Jews. To convey an idea of the costly liberality 
of the monks, Mr Merryweather tells us that at the 
Abbey of St Albans every traveller who came to the 
gate was entertained for three days; and at the Priory 
of St Thomas of Canterbury, the great hall, or wot 
for the accommodation of pilgrims and poor — 
was 150 feet long and 40 feet broad. 

The correspondence of the monks in these dark ages 
linked the parts of the world together, and kept up the 
level of intelligence. Abbot corresponded with abbot 
throughout Christendom; and the letters being pre- 
served in the archives of the monasteries, many of them 
are extant to this day, and present a curious picture of 
manners. The pilgrim, too, played his part in aid of 
‘our own correspondent ;’ and from the stores of both 
the industrious brethren compiled the chronicles which 
are the only histories of the time. The monks, like- 
wise, stood instead of the printers of a later era: they 
multiplied copies of books with their pen; and even 
Gibbon confesses that to their earlier brethren in the 
convents of the East we owe the preservation of many 
of the classics. The annual fairs brought letters from 
all parts of the country, and these fairs were under the 
jurisdiction of the monks, who derived from them a 
portion of their revenues. 

Mr Merryweather gives many instances of elegant 
scholarship among the monks; but their skill in 
mechanical science is less known, although it appeared 
so wonderful to their age that it was usually ascribed to 
the black art. When Gerbert constructed a hydraulic 
organ, the people, who fell down with terror, thought 
they heard the voice of the devil. ‘St Dunstan was 
not the fanatic monkish historians have maliciously 
represented him. He was a great experimental philo- 
sopher for his time; he was an ingenious mechanic, an 
elegant musician, an expert scribe, and a tasteful 
artist. In the times of John of Glastonbury, about the 
year 1400, many proofs of his skill existed in the Abbey 
of Glastonbury ; and his biographer says that he could 
make or model anything in gold, silver, brass, and iron.’ 
Dunstan was likewise the inventor of the Zolian harp, 
whose music was of course preternatural, and brought 
upon him a sentence of banishment from the court 
as anecromancer. Another monk, Oliver of Malmes- 
bury, made experiments in the art of flying, and per- 
formed the distance of a furlong, but then fell to the 
ground, and lamed himself for life. The accident, 
however, did not diminish his faith in the new science: 
he ascribed it solely to his having forgotten to provide 
himself with a tail. Other better-known names will 
suggest themselves, such as Michael Scott and Bacon, 
who belonged to the thirteenth century. The latter 
assumed the gray tunic of the Franciscan order, chiefly 
for the sake of the books and the tranquillity of the 
cloister; a tranquillity—no doubt from its being com- 
posed of ‘ease and alternate labour’—so favourable to 
longevity, that we continually read of Saxon monks 
upwards of 100 years old, and of some of 125, one of 
142, and one of 163. 

The monks were the chief medical practitioners, and 
it is no wonder that many of their cures were esteemed 
miraculous, since they were the result of implicit faith. 
On this subject Roger Bacon, in his discourse on ‘ Art 
and Nature,’ is very plain. ‘“ Physicians use figures 
and charms,” he writes, “ knowing that the raising of 
the imagination is of great efficacy in curing diseases 
of the body: raising the soul from impurity to health, 
by joy and confidence, is done by charms, for they 
induce the patient to receive the medicine with greater 
faith. They excite courage, more liberal confidence, 
and hope. The physician, then, who would magnify 
his cure, must devise some way of exciting faith in his 
patient; not that thereby he would cheat, but that he 
may stir up the imagination of the patient to believe he 
will recover.”’ This philosophic monk also believed in 


an invisible fluid which gave men power over other 
objects — the mesmeric force of the present day. 

‘ Magnetisers affirm,’ says Mr Merry weather, ‘ that 
those most susceptible of the mesmeric influence, as 
well as the most capable of effecting it, are the high 
nervous temperaments. It has been found, too, that 
spare diet and long fasting have strengthened the power 
of the mesmeric operator, and a strict continence of the 
body is a grand auxiliary to success. Who then bore 
the marks of such a temperament, or who then so 
encouraged it, by his peculiar living, as the monk of 
old? His days spent in deep study, in devotion, in 
penance, and long fasting; his nights in prayer and 
religious grief. Was not this a training to make a 
mesmerist, and to render the nervous system suscep- 
tible to the slightest touch? Have we not in sucha 
being the very attributes of a successful magnetiser? 
And is it so very unreasonable to think the monk 
might have practised as supernatural what science has 
shewn to be a natural, although as yet an undefinable 
power ?’” 

Such was monachism as an agent of ciyilisation ; 
and, like other agents, when its work was finished, it 
was of no farther use. The wealth it created robbed 
it of its original character. The abbots became grea‘ 
lords, and the monks grew lazy, fat, and licentious, 
The illumination it had spread shewed the deformities 
of a system no longer applicable to the state of society ; 
and at the Reformation the monk Luther shivered the 
superannuated colossus into fragments, of which here 
and there portions still remain as monuments of the 
olden time. Let us not despise monachism because its 
mission is accomplished. Let us look at it as a great 
historical fact, and give it the honour it deserves. 
The convents of the present world have nothing but 
the name in common with the monasteries of the dark 
ages; and those solitary apostles who take up their 
abode in savage lands, to spread industry, refinement, 
and religion throughout the wilderness—they alone are 
the legitimate descendants of the monks of old. 


INVISIBLE VEGETATION. 


Iw revelling in the glorious splendours of the vegetable 
world at a season when every tree and flower is in per- 
fection, one is apt to forget or overlook the world of 
invisible vegetation which, though unseen and unheeded 
by man, is yet in full and active operation around us, 
and which, when investigated by the aid of artificial 
vision, presents a field of contemplation as varied and 
wondrous, though perhaps not so gorgeous, as the visible 
display of green foliage and blossoms of every tint and 
shade of brilliant colour which sparkle in the summer 
sun. There is something exceedingly interesting in 
tracing nature to her ultimate and simplest forms. 
The mind of man has a natural craving for the infinite. 
It delights to speculate either on the vast or the minute; 
and we are not surprised at the expression of Linnewus, 
that nature appeared to him ‘greatest in her least 
productions.’ ‘ 
One is delighted in a summer evening in a walk 
amidst the dense, shaded woods to pick up a large, 
beautiful fern, to examine its frond, curiously and 
most symmetrically composed of numerous pairs of side 
leaflets, and turning over them, to find their under sides 
thickly covered with double rows of spores or seeds, 
the germ from whence in due season are to spring up 
other ferns of a like kind: or in wandering by the 
cool margin of the sandy sea-beach, to pick up the huge 
sea-tang (/aminaria)—which the ocean waves have torn 
up from its rocky station in the deep sea, and thus cast 
ashore to wither and die—with all its accompanying 
parasites of little shell-molluscs, sea-worms, and 
zoophytes. All these are as interesting as even the 
contemplation of the great and venerable oak of the 
forest. Yet when we return home, and turn the 
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to various objects then within our reach, 
we shall find that there are forms and living things to 
be seen there as intensely interesting, and as sug- 
gestive of thought, as any we have seen in the wider 
field of nature out of doors. 

Take, for instance, a little stale vinegar which has 
been exposed for some time to the air; or a solution 
of sugar in water of eight or ten days’ standing; or, 
according to Schleiden, some bruised currant - juice 
mixed with sugar, and strained through blotting-paper, 
and allowed to stand for a day or two. If a drop of 
the muddy or filmy part of these fluids be examined 
under the microscope, minute granular bodies will 
be first perceived; these grains or little globules will 
in another day have enlarged, assuming now the 
form of rounded cells; several of these cells join 
together, and after another day a minute, fibrous- 
looking body, like a small bit of feathery down, will be 
visible floating along in the fluid drop: this is the 
famed vinegar-plant, or fermentation fungus. In a 
little time other similar forms make their appearance, 
till the fermenting fluid becomes studded over with 
opaque, muddy-like spots. If this fluid is still kept 
exposed to the air, these little floating islands; as it 
were, will soon be observed to enlarge, and to acquire 
other inhabitants. Minute living creatures like eels 
will be seen in full activity darting through the 
vegetable meshes. Other minute, but more decided 
vegetable forms, as conferve, may perhaps choose to 
take up here their abodes; and, besides the vinegar- 
eels, animalcules of other families—as the volvox, the 
wheel-animal, and numerous monads—may be seen to 
swarm and disport around the shores, and in the little 
central lagoons of the floating islands. When we 
reflect, however, that those islands cannot be more than 
a line, or one-tenth of an inch in diameter, and that 
perhaps within the whole area of the drop of fluid 
under examination there are not less than some hun- 
dreds of vegetable forms, and from two to three 
millions of animals —the imagination is almost lost 
in the conception of such extreme minuteness, Yet 
we must by no means be incredulous, for we have 
at hand more palpable, though still very minute 
analogies to the primitive vegetation which we have 
just been describing. 

If, during the warm summer weather, we put aside 
a bit of bread, or a slice of apple, pear, melon, or 
other fruit, or a turnip or potato peeling, if nothing 
better is at hand, we shall find, in a few days, all 
those substances will have assumed a mouldy appear- 
ance. Take a little of this mould gently off on the 
point of a penknife, and subject it to the micro- 
scope: you see in the moulded bread a grove of tall 
stalks, each with a round head slightly flattened ; in 
short, a mushroom in miniature. This is the Mucor 
mucedo, the fungus of the bread-mould. While fresh 
and young they are of a beautiful milk-white colour ; 
gradually they assume a yellowish tinge. The stalks 
are so transparent as, under a good magnifying power, 
to shew the cellular structure inside; the bulb now 
also exhibits, under a thin bark or skin, a number of 
minute circular bodies all arranged in a compact form : 
these are the spores or seeds. After a day or two 
more the fungi begin to ripen and assume a brownish 
tint, the bulbs blacken, the skin bursts, and innumer- 
able spores are scattered about, many floating away in 
the air. This forest of mould, like larger ones, is liable 
to accidents: you may see in one corner, for instance, 
that the bit of bread forming the soil has cracked ; thus 
a fungus has been loosened at the root, and it falls 
down, we may suppose with a crash, though we still 
desiderate instruments to magnify and make audible 
the sound. Nevertheless the effects of the fall are 
visible in the breaking down of neighbouring stems, 


and in the premature scattering of the seeds. You | ph 
sometimes 


may see, too, the scattered seeds collect 


upon one or two plants, and, enveloping them entirely, 
destroy their vitality, and thus cause old, rotten-looking 
stumps. If you attempt to tear up a plant its roots 
cause a sensible resistance. A little water dropped 
into the centre of this grove will in due time clear away 
a portion of the plants and cause a lake; and this lake 
will be found very soon tenanted by living creatures. 

The largest tree of this forest may be about half a 
line, or the twentieth of an inch high. ‘The apple or 
pea fungi attain the great height of even three lines. 
In each head of seed there is generally a million of 
spores. ‘Ten thousand millions of these seeds might be, 
and very often are, dancing about in the air-currents 
of our apartments, though totally invisible to us; but 
could we sufficiently magnify them as a sunbeam darted 
in at our windows-and illuminated their bodies, they 
would appear like so many cannon-balls moving rapidly 
up and down, and in all manner of directions. Unlike 
the higher species of plants, these minute fungi do not 
pay exclusive homage to the sun. While all the aris- 
tocratic families of roses, tulips, sun-flowers, passion- 
flowers, magnolias, wait upon his beams, and twist 
and turn towards them, and live but in his smiles, 
the mould fungi delight in dark closets, damp, half- 
shut drawers, or shaded nooks and corners. Neither 
do they disturb themselves nor deign to turn towards 
his beams at all; they continue to shoot out perpen- 
dicularly, horizontally, or even reversed, just as the 
surface from whence they spring happens to be directed. 
No loyal pea or bean, or seed of barley or wheat, when 
germinating in the ground, fails to raise its head aloft 
and spread out its leaves and blossoms to the light and 
day; but the bread-mould points its stalk and its 
seed-vessel just as readily downwards to the earth as 
upwards from it. Give these fungi, then, moisture, 
air, and warmth, and they seem to care little about 
light—that agency so essential for stimulating and 
carrying on the vital operations of all the higher orders 
of vegetables. 

The bread-mould we have compared to mushrooms: 
the various kinds of fruit-mould are of a somewhat 
higher order: they imitate mosses in a degree of arbo- 
rescence, in roots which spread into the soil, in rudi- 
ments of leaves or rather fronds, and in a greenish 
verdure which the others want. The mould of the 
apple differs from that of the pear, and both from the 
mould of the lemon and orange; the parasites of different 
families of plants thus differing from each other just as 
is the case with the animated parasites of animals. But 
animated beings have their vegetable parasites too. A 
fungus has been detected growing from the body of the 
common blue-bottle fly ; minute fungi have been found 
in the human lungs; and a peculiar fungus grows from 
the skin of the human corpse. 

The snow- plant (Protococcus nivalis) is a minute red 
cell fungus, which is frequently seen in large clusters 
on the surface of snow, or incrusting bare rocks on the 
Alpine mountains of Europe. Another minute red 
fungus (Trichodesmium Ehrenbergii) has been described 
by Ehrenberg as seen at certain seasons of the year 
covering large portions of the surface of the Red Sea; 
and when the sun shines on it, imparting that red tinge, 
compared to mahogany sawdust, which has probably 
given the name to that celebrated inland sea. The 
appearance of this vegetable in immense quantities on 
the surface of the water is very sudden, and its duration 
transient. ‘On the 8th July 1843,’ writes M. Dupont, 
‘I entered the Red Sea by the Strait of Babelmandel. On 
that day the sands were white, the reefs of coral were 
white also; the sea was of the most beautiful cerulean 
blue. On awakening on the morning of the 15th of the 
same month, what was my surprise to behold the sea 
tinted with red as far as the eye could reach. Behind 
the ship, upon the deck, and on all sides, I saw the same 
enomenon. The whole surface of the water was 


covered with a compact stratum, but of little thickness, 
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of a matter of a fine texture, apparently like brick- 
powder mixed with rouge, or what fine sawdust of 
mahogany would exhibit. On examination it proved 
to be a minute cryptogamic plant. This redness con- 
tinued till noon of the 16th, when it disappeared, and 
the surface of the sea became blue as before.’ 

We have seen that all these forms of vegetation, 
excessively minute and simple in structure as they are, 
yet obey the great law of nature in propagating their 
kinds. Millions of their invisible seeds are constantly 
floating in the air, or swimming in the water, or lie 
amid the dust and sand of the soil, ever ready to spring 
up when the circumstances favourable for their germi- 
nation and development are present; and thus we need 
not wonder at their ready appearance in almost all 
fluids and in all localities; nor need we be led to the 
supposition which once prevailed, before their natures 
and habits were so well understood, that they sprung 
up spontaneously, without seed or germ, from the 
soil, or from substances in a state of fermentation. 
Undoubtedly they are most commonly found in the 
products of animal or vegetable fermentation and 
decomposition, just because these matters afford them 
the chief conditions of vegetable growth—that is, food, 
moisture, and warmth. Spallanzani long ago shewed 
that by sowing a quantity of the black dust or spores 
of bread-mould on a piece of bread, he had a quicker 
growth and more plentiful crop of fungi than when the 
bread was left to a natural or chance supply of seeds ; 
just as the husbandman has a surer crop of wheat when 
he deposits a sufficient quantity of seeds than when he 
leaves the chance of a crop to the shake of the previous 
autumn. More recent and careful experiments by 
Professor Schulze have also shewn that if due care be 
taken to get quit of the ova of animals and the seeds of 
minute vegetables from any fluid, and at the same 
time carefully to exclude the further entrance of 
them through the admitted air, no traces of animal or 
vegetable life will be manifest. 

What purpose, then, does this profusion of minute 
and almost invisible organic existences subserve in the 
great economy of nature, for nothing can have been 
made by the Great Creator of the world in vain? 
What is the use of those countless and almost incon- 
ceivable myriads of vegetables and animalcules, living, 
dying, and again reproduced in the most rapid succes- 
sion, and all unseen and unmarked by the ordinary 
senses of man? ‘They are evidently the advanced guard, 
the great pioneers of nature, the sappers and miners of 
the vast armies of the organic kingdoms. Inorganic 
matters—rocks, stones, the hard flints and limestones, 
even the obdurate iron—have to be invaded and 
rendered into impalpable atoms; the bland and inert 
fluid water, and the various impalpable gases, have 
all to be decomposed and moulded into new forms 
and into matters having new properties. All this, 
in the first instance, is the work of vegetables ; 
the simpler kinds working and slaving for the more 
complicated—the minuter accumulating by the mere 
force of untold numbers food for the larger and more 
complicated. Before we can have the wheat grain 
which furnishes our morning roll, millions on millions 
of fungi and conferve, of lichens and mosses, must 
have been at work preparing a suitable soil for the 
more delicate and noble cereal. Before the solitary 
student can read these pages at his well-trimmed 
midnight lamp, myriads of animalcules that feed on 
the particles of vegetable origin dissolved in the 
waters of the ocean, must feed the meduse that 
feed the whale, whose sperm-oil feeds and sustains 
that midnight taper. Millions on millions of tons of 
minute organic particles that are every day and every 
hour, by a process of decomposition, fast hastening 
downwards again to join the mineral kingdom of inert 
chaos and dark night, are constantly being rescued by 
the roots and pores of some minute vegetables, or the 


maws of some hungry animalcules, and again carried 
for use into the great vortex of life. And thus it ever 
is in our ceaseless round of existence: all nature is 
connected by links of a great chain; and one of those 
links, diminutive as it is, but which could not be wanted 
in its proper place, is the microscopic plant. 


‘AN HONEST PENNY’ 


Ir is interesting to remark the various shifts and con- 
trivances, the resorts of a very humble species of 
ingenuity, to which some of the right- minded poor by 
whom we are surrounded have recourse in order to 
procure what they proudly and independently term 
‘an honest penny.’ It is gratifying to know that there 
is a very large section of the lowest ranks to whom the 
feeling of dependence upon others and the practices of 
dishonesty are equally hateful and repugnant; and it 
is impossible not to sympathise with the persevering 
endeavours of many of this class whom society seems, 
from some accident or other, to have pushed aside from 
the beaten paths of labour and its deserved emoluments; 
and who are left to make their way in the world in the 
strict and literal sense of the term—seeing that they 
have first to invent a calling before they can pursue it. 
How much physical energy and good moral determi- 
nation some of them bring to bear upon this praise- 
worthy undertaking the following brief sketches, drawn 
from the life, may assist in shewing. 

Terence O’Donough is an Irishman whom a for- 
tunate fate has united to an English wife. When I 
first knew Terry he was in the enviable position of a 
hanger-on at the underground warehouse of a small 
printing-office, where two or three minor monthly 
publications were rolled off from a machine in a cellar, 
the motive- power of which was supplied by a steam- 
engine in an adjoining factory. ‘Terry’s whole fortune 
consisted in his wife, who plied as a basket- woman in 
Covent Garden, and his own broad back, which he 
carried steadily under the pressure of three hundred- 
weight; to which might be added a temper insensible 
to provocation, and an appetite which, owing to ‘his 
riverence, Father Matthew,’ who had cured him of 
whisky-drinking, was a match for anything eatable 
under the sun. ‘Terry’s wife, whom he always addressed 
as ‘ me darlint,’ was in every respect the ‘ dacent ooman’ 
he was fond of calling her; and she was not a little proud 
of her Herculean spouse, as anybody might see who 
observed her watching him as he devoured the monstrous 
boiling of potatoes which she brought him regularly 
at one o’clock, and which, with a draught of water 
from the pump in the courtyard, constituted his 
unvarying dinner. I question if the good woman her- 
self lived upon anything better: it was Terry’s boast 
that he had made her, like himself, a ‘taytotalman 
intirely,’ and that ‘iver since, wi’ the blessin’ of iven, 
they hadn’t wanted for nothin’ at all at all.’ Terry 
had no regular engagement ; his earnings were limited 
to fetchings and carryings, and running of errands ; and 
when he had nothing to do he had nothing to receive. 
His average receipts were rather under than over a 
pound a month; and his wife, according to his own 
account, which I believe was the true one, earned about 
half as much; but she made his home comfortable to 
him; kept his little garret as ‘clane as the blue sky ;’ 
and if Terry had any wish in the world, you may be 
sure the image of his wife was shut up in the centre 
of it. 
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And, to tell the truth, Terry had his wishes ; and 
they were, like those of all honest hard workers—for 
constant employment, and a larger income. How to 
bring about their realisation was the question. An 
untaught Irishman, bred in the bogs of Connaught, 
without education and without a calling, what could 
he do to improve his condition? There was no 
human rival whom he could supplant by superior 
qualifications. Even the little printer’s devils, who 
gallopped up and down stairs, and ran about the 
warehouse, had all ‘ got the larnin’, and could rade a 
printed book out and out,’ while he did not know ‘ sor- 
row a letther.’ ‘”Tisn’t the larnin’ will do my business 
anyhow,’ said he to himself. ‘ Bedad, if I was but a 
stame-ingin, it’s a pound a week they’d be afther givin’ 
me. Arrah now! that’s what I call a diskivery. Sure 
‘I'll be the stame-ingin, and do it half-price, if the 
masther will ounly hear rayson!’ So Terry watched 
his opportunity, and one day when the steam ran short, 
as it invariably did on the Saturday, he boldly volun- 
teered to supersede the steam-engine ‘ if the masther 
would put a handle to the mill,’ and drive it clean 
through the week for a less sum than he paid to the 
proprietor of the steam. Terry’s proposition was at 
first laughed at as absurd, as the power required was 
considered far too great for one man to supply 
continuously. Repeated defalcations, however, on the 
part of Terry’s rival, the steam-engine, at length 
induced the printer to listen to his offer. A handle 
was fitted to the machine, and Terry was offered 
half-a-crown a day for keeping it going. The experi- 
ment succeeded admirably. The contest between flesh 
and blood, bones and sinews, on the one side, and 
cast-iron on the other, was for once decided in favour 
of the former. The snorting, fire-eating rival was 
cashiered, and sent about his proper business; and 
from that day to this the arms of Terence O’Donough, 
with some occasional assistance from his wife, have 
supplied the motive-power to the printing-machine in 
—— Court. From long practice Terry now makes 
comparatively light work of his ponderous task. 
During the hot summer weather his wife makes her 
appearance in the afternoon, and laying hold of the 
same handle, proves herself a worthy helpmate to her 
toiling spouse. More than once have I seen Terry fast 
asleep on the floor, after working half the night, while 
his wife, grinding away, kept the concern going at the 
accustomed pace. The steam-proprietor is the only 
loser by the bargain; Terry’s employer saves 20 per 
cent. by the exchange; Terry himself has trebled his 
earnings; and both he and his wife are confidently 
looking forward to the accumulation of sufficient 
capital for a start in the ‘general line,’ including 
* murphies and black diamonds,’ which is to lead them 
onwards and upwards to respectability and fortune. 


Returning lately from a visit to the Principality, I 
arrived by the Great Western Railway at the Pad- 
dington terminus. Throwing my portmanteau on the 
top of an omnibus bound for the Bank, I mounted myself 
by the side of it, and in a few minutes we were 
en route for the city. We had not yet entered upon 
the New Road ere hese that the omnibus, 
which was crowned with luggage, was accompanied 
on its journey by no less than six young lads, the 
eldest not above seventeen, who, running at the 
side or in the rear of the vehicle, kept up with it 
the whole way. I noticed that if one of them 
caught my eye, he made a motion of touching his 


asked the driver the meaning of this curious cortege. 
‘Them poor young ’uns, sir,’ said he, ‘is arnin’ what I 
calls a reg’lar hard penny. They are a-locking out 
arter the luggage; and because they runs it down all 
the way from the railway, they thinks they got a right 
to the porterage. When we drops a passenger and a 
portmanteau together you’ll see the move. The fust 
man (they goes in reg’lar turns) will shoulder the 
luggage, and pocket the browns for carrin’ of it home. 
He as has the last turn will have to run perhaps all 
the way to the-Bank—a good four mile the way we 
go. They gits what they can, and takes their chance 
whatever it is. Sometimes they’re done altogether. 
A boy may foller the ’bus all the way on the hunt 
arter a gentleman’s luggage, and never git it at last— 
cause why, d’ye see, a cab may take it out of his 
mouth, or a kind-hearted swell may think that a chap 
as will run four miles arter a trunk is perhaps likely 
to bolt with it when he’s got it. "Tis all a chance. I 
wish ’em better luck, that’s all.” ‘A hard penny 
indeed,’ thought I; ‘ and a proof that these poor, ragged 
vagabonds are willing at anyrate to get one honestly if 
they can. 

The first py with luggage got out at Totten- 
ham Court ; his baggage was hauled from the 
roof and lifted upon the shoulders of one of our 
running attendants by the conductor, who seemed to 
look upon the ceremony as a matter of course. Away 
marched the little bare-legged Atlas at the heels of the 
passenger towards the Hampstead Road, and the 
omnibus proceeded on its route accompanied by the 
remaining five. The next stoppage was at Euston 
Square; and the porterage, being only from the omnibus 
to the North-Western Railway station, was but a two- 
penny job. At King’s Cross we discharged another 
passenger, and lost another ragged attendant. At the 
Angel, Islington, two more disappeared; and the 
vehicle, on the roof of which my own was the only 
remaining luggage, proceeded onwards to the Bank. 
Onward at its side, with bare feet padding the dusty 
road, now at the rate of nearly cight miles an hour, 
came a flaxen-headed, country lad of fourteen, now and 
then scanning my face with eager glances, and pulling 
an obeisance at his straggling locks as they fluttered 
in the wind. When at length we stopped at the Bank, 
the little fellow had to fight for the possession of the 
portmanteau, which he did with a vigour almost 
amounting to desperation, with a half-drunken porter 
of forty, who was standing on the look-out. Finding 
himself likely to be worsted in the contest, he appealed 
to me with a look which a flint could not have resisted, 
and I felt myself compelled to interfere to procure him 
the job. He volunteered to carry the object of con- 
tention to Paternoster Row for 4d., after having run 
at least four miles in a broiling sun to make sure of 
the commission. He kept close to my side, as though 
fearful of incurring suspicion, either by going too fast 
or by lagging behind, and civilly bore the burden up 
stairs to the second landing before holding out his hand 
for payment. In answer to my questions, he told me 
that he should immediately start back again by the 
shortest cut to Paddington, there being no chance of a 
job by the return journey. He said he could get back 
in forty-five minutes in a direct line without much 
running, and that they could do three journeys a day. 
A good day was worth 1s. 3d. or Is. 4d., a bad one, 8d. 
or 9d. He thought he made about 5s. a week out of it, 
but it was very hard work, and his victuals cost him 
all he got, except 6d. for lodging. He added that it 
would never do to run in shoes or boots—the gains 
would all go in leather: ‘the sole of a shoe wears out 
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hat— though not a semblance of a hat or of a 
shoe either was to be found among the whole party : 
—and executed a kind of shambling bow, which, being 
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in no time when a boy’s a runnin’ all day long, while 
the sole of a fellar’s foot only gits the thicker for it.’ 
His time was too fully occupied to allow of much 
questioning ; and having received his coin, he was off 
westward like a shot, to rejoin his comrades at the 
railway terminus. 

These poor fellows work in bands, and find their 
security in sticking closely to each other. It is only 
when one is left alone at the end of a journey that a 
stationary portet has a chance against them. Together 
they would infallibly chase away any interloper who 
should presume to attempt to bag the game which they 
had conjointly hunted down. There is no doubt that 
they rely a great deal, as they have reason to do, upon 
the sympathy of the passengers, some of whom find no 
small amusement in the race so pertinaciously main- 
tained for the chance of a trifling reward. I am not 
sorry to observe that since the increase of employment 
for all classes which has arisen from the impetus of the 
Great Exhibition, their numbers have been materially 
thinned. They have been in some sort replaced by 
numerous gangs of country-bred urchins, who make 
a trade of following the suburban omnibuses, and 
tumbling heels over head, or ‘ wheeling’ for a hundred 
| yards together on outstretched hands and feet, after the 
manner of the gipsy broods, who, in times gone by, 
swarmed in the track of the old s' es, cutting 
capers for the halfpence of the outsiders—an occupation 
that will most assuredly cease to be remunerative when 
London is again reduced to its average population. 


Bob Rudge is the son of a ‘ navvie’ employed on the | hay? 


Great Northern Railway. His father’s fifteen shillings 
a week has been made to undergo a very considerable 
stretching in order to make it sufficient for the wants 
of eight young children, of whom Bob is the eldest, and 
he not yet sixteen. The mother has too much to do 
with her little troop of half-naked rebels to make any 
further attempt at industry than is manifested to the 
passers-by in the appearance of a small gingerbread 
and apple stall in front of the blackened brick cottage 
in Maiden Lane. If the poor woman manages by her 
desultory traffic to pay the rent of the little domicile 
she thinks herself well off. ‘The number of undeniably 
good appetites beneath Mr Rudge’s small roof has been 
long a source of perplexity to the honest man, and all 
of them would certainly have been reduced to occa- 
sional very short commons if Bob had not, like a dutiful 
son, come to the rescue. Maiden Lane and its adjoin- 
ing purlieus and precincts, it should be known, are the 
El Dorado, the unbought paradise, of hungry donkeys. 
There and thereabouts are numberless small patches of 
unenclosed grass, half-lumbered with bricks and building 
materials, and destined to be built upon at no very 
distant date. These are plentifully pastured by asses 
too poorly ownered to boast of private lodgings, who 
browse patiently among the broken bricks and rubbish, 
and pick up a gratuitous livelihood, being turned out 
of the shafts and left to shift for themselves whenever 
relieved from duty. Man is ever the child of circum- 
stances, and generally derives his knowledge, if indeed 
he gets any worth having, from his personal surround- 
ings. Little Bob Rudge, like the rest of us, caught up 
his experience from the lessons of his daily life. He 
was nurtured and dwelt among donkeys, and from 
the long habit of observing their predilections and 
| ee has at last struck out a business for 
1imself, enabling him to relieve his nts of the 
burden of his maintenance, and further, to render 
valuable co-operation towards that of the family. 
All round the suburbs of London, gi 
metropolis in every direction, are miles upon 
open sewers and drains. The pedestrian who diverges 
from the beaten track is often only prevented from 
walking into them by the kindly information of his 
nerves: they are carried by numerous culverts 


under the New River in the north, and under the roads 
and railways in the east and south; the aristocratic 
nostrils of the west have voted them a nuisance, and 
there they abound in less profusion; but everywhere 
their odours ascend and flavour the country air which the 
retired citizen imagines he is inhaling in all its purity. 
But the poison of one man is the meat of another, and 
this interminable source of disease and death little Bob 
Rudge has made the foundation of his traffic. The 
banks of these endless ditches and drains are every- 
where covered with a rank and luxurious vegetation, 
chiefly consisting of a gigantic species of succulent 
grass rising on long reedy stems, which is to a donkey 
what turtle-soup is to an alderman. This Master Bob 
collects and sells by the sackful to the owners of asses ; 
not to the poverty-stricken proprietors of the squatting 
herds in his own immediate neighbourhood, but to the 
thriving owners of the lively brutes who, on Hampstead 
Heath, and other such places of fashionable resort, 
amble flauntingly in milk-white drapery beneath the 
soft side-saddles of the frolic fair, or plod quietly along, 
guided by the feeble hand of the consumptive invalid. 
Bob’s profession is anything but a sinecure. He 
began by being his own beast of burden. I met him 
two years ago, armed with a short sickle and a sack six 
feet long; he was levelling the herbage on the bank of 
a ditch, and ramming it into his bag. Not being at all 
in the secret, I questioned him as to the use of his crop. 
‘What is it for?’ said he: ‘why for the mokes to 
be sure. Don’t they like it—jest!’ 
‘You don’t pretend that they prefer it to grass or 


‘Don’t they though? They prefers it to anythink, 
If you got a moke, you jest try him: if you lives handy 
here, I’ll be proud to sarve yer. Bless your’art, about 
three bags on it turns ’em out as sleek as a mole. Vy, 
look ere; it’s pretty nigh all juice—aint it?’ With that 
he squeezed a handful of the reedy grass till his fingers 
were dripping with moisture. ‘The mokes is no fools, 
whatever you think on ’em: they likes gravy in their 
meat as well as Christians. He, he! You don’t catch 
’em leavin’ on it till ’tis all gone, I can tell yer. I could 
sell ten times as much as I do if I could git it, only ’tis 
so fur to take it. This ’ere’s a-goin’ to Camden Town, 
more nor two mile. If I had a moke o’ my own I'd do 
well.’ 
By this time he had reaped a dozen yards of the 
bank, and cut enough to fill his bag. He rammed it in 
with his head and shoulders as the sack lay upon the 
ground, until it was tight enough to stand upright. 
Raising it on end till it towered far above his head, he 
stooped, and buckling it round his waist by stra) 
stitched to the sacking, walked off with bended back, 
the ponderous load projecting forwards over his head, 
like the coffin of Daniel Lambert on the back of a 
Lilliputian undertaker. 

Bob has now grown quite the little man of business. 
His ambition is gratified, for he has two ‘ mokes’ of his 
own, and is doing a smart trade as commissariat to a\\ 
pretty numerous regiment of donkeys, if one may judge 
by the palpable improvement in his costume and the 
expression of his confident face. He reaps and sells his 
crops without paying rent, taxes, or tithe. The paternal 
cottage has been lately painted and whitewashed; little 
Dick has made his first appearance in a shirt; and a 
neat-boarded shed, well pitched with tar and weather- 

roof, in the rear of the dwelling, gives token at once of 

b’s prosperity and his humane care for the comforts 
of his friends and benefactors the mokes, who have 
pon ow in bringing it about. How he employs his time 
and his donkey-power in winter is a secret which, not 
being in his confidence, I have not been able to fathom. 
T have no doubt that he has found a market for both, 
and turns them to good account. I encountered him 
only a few days ago in a field not far from the Seven 
Sisters’ Road. He was accompanied by young Dick; 
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both were busy ‘reaping where they had not sown ;’ 
and their allies the mokes, tethered to a hurdle in an 
adjoining lane, stood witnessing the operation through 
a gap in the hedge with characteristic satisfaction. 


LADY E. 8 WORTLEY’S TRAVELS. 


Tue ‘ Trayels in the United States by Lady Emmeline 
Stuart Wortley’ * is one of the cleverest books of the 
present publishing season. Her ladyship is a shrewd 
observer, liberal in tone, and humorous and graphic in 
powers of description. Her work is consequently a 
very different thing from other productions of the kind, 
and it will be read with interest even by those who, 
like ourselves, have perused almost everything that 
has been written on America. We should also be 
inclined to say that Lady Emmeline is possessed of no 
small degree of courage, moral and physical. She tells 
her mind pretty frankly, and goes everywhere, even 
into very rude scenes, with only female attendants. 
In one thing she is original: she is the first English 
aristocratic writer who has spoken with respect and 
admiration of the American character, and dared to 
prognosticate for the nation a great future. We may 
expect that Lady Emmeline will be deified by our trans- 
atlantic friends, and held up as a fine set-off to the whole 
race of Trollopes. 

The round which this intrepid female traveller made 
included some of the western states, Mexico, the island 
of Cuba, and the Isthmus of Panama, across which she 
went in order to have a glance at the Pacific, an ocean 
now coming rapidly into importance—and not merely 
talked about, but steamed upon. With singular 
good sense, passing over the petty disagreeables that 
must inevitably occur in this extensive and varied tour, 
she speaks in glowing terms of the grandeur of many 
things that came under her observation. With the 
mightiness of the Mississippi she was duly impressed. 
To this great sea-like river, she says Campbell’s fine line 
would apply as well as to the ocean: ‘ The lightning’s 
wing sinks halfway o’er thee like a wearied bird.’ 
After contemplating its gigantic features, she feels that 
at home all will appear insignificant. ‘I shall want a 
microscope when I return to England, so miserably 
small and petty will seem its rivers, its hills—all its 
features. Magnifying-glasses might save one’s patriotic 
vanity a little till we get used to the miniature scale. 
The Mississippi springs to life amid the chilly glare of 
everlasting snows, and it ends its mighty career beneath 
a burning sky—ay, almost under the flaming heavens 
of the tropics. Nothing gives one a better idea of the 
immensity and greatness of this sublime river, than 
the reflection that a vast space, comprising about two 
millions of square miles, pours its surplus waters into 
this king of rivers. It is indeed a long sea. Then not 
easily can one forget, on looking on those wonderful 
waters, what change another hundred years will almost 
certainly have produced on the vast scenes which they 
lave. What very nations of men will crowd on its 
busy shores and throng its immense valley! What a 
world of wonders will be presented to the future 
voyager! What industry, what prosperity, what splen- 
dour, what yet undreamed-of attainments of civilisation, 
and triumphs of science, and achievements of art! 
Already you see the beginnings of all these. The 
desert is gradually blooming, the forest is retreating, 
the habitations of men are rising in all directions; fleets 
of steamers and other craft are covering the face of the 
river; thousands of enterprising settlers are setting 
foot on the shores, and advancing further and further 
into the beleaguered wilderness: but a hundred years 
hence, nay, fifty! Imagination almost fails to paint to 
herself what shall then be unfolded and displayed in 
broad day to the gladdened vision.’ 


* Bentley, London. 3 vols. 1851, 


Reverting to this subject, after describing New 
Orleans, Lady Emmeline ponders on the destiny of the 
great people who are to work out the future of the 
Mississippi Valley ; and this leads her to sympathise 
with the usually boastful character of the Americans, 
inferring that with such mighty works of nature before 
them they cannot help speaking in what seems to us 
the language of exaggeration. ‘It is all petty malice 
and jealousy which make people talk of their exag- 
gerated expressions and ideas. A man must have 
imagination indeed—must out-Shakspeare Shakspeare, 
the myriad-minded, and the very lord of imagination, 
to deal in hyperbolical extravagance here. What would 

exaggeration in other countries is here the simplest 
moderation, and in all probability lags behind the 
reality. The fact is, they feel their destiny and their 
country’s destiny, and they would be stocks and stones 
if they did not; and if in England we are disposed to 
think they “ greatly daring” talk, we should remember 
a little what a prospect lies before them. Nature, their 
present, their future—all is in such an exaggerated 
mood here, all on such a stupendous scale! For them 
to have little views and entertain trifling projects, or 
hold petty opinions with regard to their mighty country’s 
advancement and progress, would be as absurd as to 
see a party of giants in go-carts or in pinafores, and 
playing at “Tom Thumb” and “ Goody ‘I'wo-Shoes.”’ 
But the vulgar bragging of the Americans—for vulgar 
and offensive it is, in spite of Lady Emmeline’s indul- 
gent remarks—may be expected to undergo considerable 
modifications. ‘As the people progress and advance 
more and more,’ she says, ‘ they will gain more the 
humility of true greatness.’ 

Our authoress was not less gratified with the rapid 
advances making by Boston than the bustle and tokens 
of wealth in New York. The wharfs of this fincly- 
situated city ‘during the business season are densely 
lined with the shipping of every maritime country 
under the sun. Merchantmen of every size are there; 
and for at least three miles they present an unin- 
terruptedly-continued forest of masts and cordage, 
commingling apparently with the chimneys of almost 
innumerable steamers. More than 1000 sailing-vessels, 
nearly 100 steamers, about 80 tow-boats, and 200 canal- 
boats, may usually be found in the noble harbour of 
New York during the busy time of year. In the severest 
winter this harbour is never obstructed by ice, so that 
vessels are not inconvenienced on that account. I 
have already mentioned the magnificence of the New 
York hotels, but must just add that the enormous 
Astor House not only is said to be furnished with its 
own private printing- press for striking off the diurnal 
bills of fare, but it also makes all its own gas. How- 
ever, it does not yet, I believe, manufacture its own 
linen or plate !’ 

The more novel portion of the work refers to Mexico, 
whose thoughtless inhabitants, clearly incapable of 
self-government, she hits off in an amusing style. It 
is Lady Emmeline’s candid opinion that if the Mexicans 
were to be free of revolutions and their troublesome 
consequences, they would be positively too happy. 
They may be said to have paid, in the shape of 300 
revolutions, for their superlatively fine climate. It is 
clear that ‘people cannot be allowed to live in such 
a paradise for nothing. We may go on and enjoy our 
jog-trot peace and quiet at home in our misty little 
island ; we have to keep our windows shut, to exclude 
the fog and chilling dropping rain: it would be hard to 
have them broken open by drizzling cannon balls, and 
rather expensive too, though glass is cheap. We want 
a good roof over our heads, to prevent rude Boreas from 
visiting us; to have it summarily blown off by a shell 
would be a double hardship in our bitter clime. So 
we have the blessings of order, as maintained by our 
metropolitan and rural police; and of Britannia warm- 
ing-pans and coal-scuttles; and the non-blessings of 
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fog, ice, snow, clouds, east winds, and unripe goose- 
berries. ‘They have glorious suns and balmy airs, and 
mighty mountains and dazzling stars, gold and purple 
skies, a silver earth, and insurrections of every pattern 
and species—a large assortment always on hand, 
agreeably diversified by numerous little stabbings and 
killings by undisciplined amateurs; for the regular 
pronunciamiento must be quite a profession in Mexico 
by all accounts, and is conducted on principles of 
high art, 

During these revolutions funny things occasionally 
occur. Our authoress was told a ‘tale of a lady at 
Puebla, who had some beautiful flowers on her balcony, 
and who neglected them during the civil war, a week 
ago (we came through as it was dying off, I believe, 
but we were rather sleepy, and did not find it out at 
all.) She left them for nearly three days, and then, 
afraid that they would be quite spoiled, in spite of the 
peppering balls that fell round faster than usual (the 
popular tempest, just going to clear off perhaps for a 
few weeks or so, was expending its last strength fit- 
fully), out she stepped on her fair balcony armed with 
a watering-pot—not so bad a weapon after all if it 
could have held enough—and proceeded to refresh the 
unlucky flowers, some of which had had their heads 
carried off by bullets, while several were bearing scars 
like the very flowers of chivalry. She watered them 
pretty fast, you may be sure; but before she had done, 
bang came a great ball, and cut in two the body of a 
flower-pot. That was enough; away ran the lady at 
once, thinking that the flowers had better be killed than 
herself.’ 

The streets of Mexico are broad, clean, and airy, and 
the gayest in the world. ‘The equipages are splendid, 
and the costumes of the people brilliant and striking. 
Then, what abundance of noveltics in the shops, 
arranged beneath open arcades! ‘What is there not 
to be found here? Look round: here are sombreros, 
mantillas, reboses, satins, silks, silver, gold, china, pic- 
tures, mats, and twenty thousand things besides, all 
close at hand; and just look at those splendidly- 
embroidered cloth-mangos for gentlemen, with a circular 
piece of coloured velvet in the middle to act as a sort 
of masculine necklace. Here are wax figures, most 
elaborately and exquisitely finished, faithful represen- 
tations of every class in Mexico—a perfect population 
in themselves, and, it is asserted, not given to the 
melting mood, which you would have suspected. Here 
are spurs like merely moderately - sized windmills! 
that weigh, some of them, a pound and a half, and the 


altogether; and one cannot help hoping that the Mexi- 
can caballeros will not give up their magnificent and 
appropriate costume, and splendid horse-equipments, to 
adopt the ugly fashions of Europe.’ a 
With Havana, the capital of Cuba, Lady Emmeline 
was enchanted. The beauty of the cloudless climate, 
the richness of the vegetation, and the fairy-like grace- 
fulness of the female inhabitants, reclining in their 
glittering volantes, were all attractive. Going to the 
paséo, as the place of fashionable resort is called, the 
scene is thus described. Here a multitude of carriages 
‘swarmed in double lines, and all seemed like a fairy 
tale in action. Those graceful, aérial-looking, gaily- 
painted open volantes, like cars fit for Queen Mab, and 
the ethereal- seeming beings within, crowned with 
flowers, with no other covering on their gracious heads 
than these delicate blossoms, and their own massive 
braids of superb black hair—for very seldom did they 
even wear the mantilla, and when they did, its exqui- 
sitely-disposed folds seemed little else than the light 
shadow cast by those abundant waves of silky sable 
locks: all was enchantment. How gracefully waved 
their fans, with which they fluttered light pretty salu- 
tations to each other !—those glistening feathery fans, 
like the wings of sylphides: and their dresses! surely 
Arachne herself must have spun them, and Iris coloured 
them! I will try and paint, in words, three of these 
fair daughters of Cuba, as they recline in their luxurious 
volantes. One is in a dress of the most sky-like azure; 
another in a diaphanous dreamy sort of robe, of the 
most gossamer texture, and of the softest yet brightest 
tint of rose-colour ; and the third—who sits forward in 
the middle—is in spotless lily white: and these dresses 
float light and full as very clouds about them. They 
are all décoltée, and with very short sleeves, and all are 
snow-pale with statuesque features and magnificent 
hair. There seem to be hundreds and thousands of 
these carriages, with equally fair and fairy-like damosels 
within, and clad in every hue of the rainbow—lilac, 
emerald-green, the faintest strawy-yellow—that admir- 
ably suits with their generally jet-black locks—and 
various delicate tints and shades of all colours. The 
carriages themselves look like enormous butterflies 
glittering in the rays of the descending sun, with their 
innumerable, bright, varied colours. Then how beauti- 
ful are the long double rows of trees on cither side of 
the paséo, and the flowers, and the exquisite sky above, 
and the splendid fountains, falling into sculptured 
marble basins; and how charming is the delicious 
temperature and the soft breeze from the neighbouring 


rowels of which clatter along the pavement, when the | sea 


wearer happens to walk, like a travelling tinker’s store 
on an uproarious and kicking donkey. And here are 
gold and silver ornaments in lace, and aérial flounces 
and furbelows, and artificial flowers, which it is said— 
but I cannot corroborate the assertion by having wit- 
nessed anything of the sort—are made by men; and 
that you may there see a whole regiment of stout, 
active Mexicans, who ought to be quarrying stone, or 
working in the mines, or mending their abominable 
roads (which must destroy a large proportion of ill- 
starred travellers annually, we should think), with 
enormous moustaches, and desperate-looking cuchillos 
at hand, actually employed in mincingly manipulating 
delicate decorations for ladies’ dresses, trimming fairy- 
caps, and artistically twisting and pinning bows of 
ribbon, Would the reader like to give 200 dollars for 
a cheap pair of Guadalaxara stamped leathern boots, 
wrought all over with silver? And a saddle for about 
double that trifling sum? Would he admire more 
those /assos or sarapes, or beautiful Mexican hats, with 
their tassels and broad rolls of shining silver, fastened 
with little lions, serpents, and other devices? Or has 
he any fancy to pay away a small fortune for a com- 
plete sect of horse-furniture, and a full riding-dress of 
the country to match? It is a most beautiful costume 


Pity that the race of holiday-makers who occupy 
this paradise of an island are so utterly incompetent in 
the way of general progress. That they are destined 
to lose it, sooner or later, there can be no reasonable 
doubt. Of the transit across the Isthmus of Panama, 
likewise afflicted with a slothful race of Spanish Creoles, 
the authoress gives some interesting particulars; but 
for these-and other matters we must refer the reader, 
to the book itself, which will amply repay perusal. 


DOMENICHINO. 


Domenicno Zamrieri was born at Bologna in the 
month of October 1581. He was the second son of a 
shoemaker, who, by the persevering exercise of his 
humble trade, gained a comfortable living. ‘The elder 
Zampieri wisely determined to give his sons a good 
education, with a view to their embracing liberal 

fessions; and on this latter subject he sought the advice 
of some of his respectable customers. Among these 
was the painter Calvart. This artist offered the shoe- 
maker to take his eldest son and instruct him in the 
art of painting, and the proposal was gladly accepted. 
It now remained to dispose of the younger son, a 
quiet, reserved, sad: looking boy, who took no pleasure 
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in the noisy games of his young neighbours, but always 
sought to muse in some retired corner. 

‘What shall I make of him?’ said his perplexed 
father one day to Calvart: ‘ he is a strange, moping sort 
of boy, whose inclination it is difficult to discover.’ 

* Make him a priest,’ replied the painter: ‘ you can’t 
do better than put him into the church. Gregory VII. 
was a carpenter: the worshipful guild of shoemakers 
has not yet supplied us with a pope, but who can say 
what it may do?’ 

Calvart’s advice was followed, and Domenicho Zam- 


stopping now and then to inspect the works of some of 
his dullest pupils, and praise them in an extravagant, 
and yet irritated manner. At length he stood behind 
Domenicho, who was employed in putting the finishing 
touches to an admirable study from nature, one which 
offended the Flemish painter’s eye from its unmistak- 
able likeness to the school of Caracci. 
‘Domenicho,’ said he, pressing his hand heavily on the 
young man’s shoulder, ‘you have been going on very 
badly of late, falling off in your painting, and spend- 
ing your time with that good-for-nothing scapegrace, 


= commenced the studies preparatory to a course of | Albano. 


Being naturally of a studious, meditative 
bo bet at the end of four years a 
considerable amount of information and learning calcu- 
lated both to enlarge the mind and benefit the heart. 
Meantime Calvart was labouring in vain, trying to 
make an artist of the elder otien Not a single spark 
of genius could he elicit; and at length he told the 
shoemaker that the lad, whatever might be his vocation, 
would never make a painter. 

* Well,’ said Calvart, ‘I got you into this scrape, and 
I will now try to get you out of it. Let your boys 
change places: the eldest, I daresay, will make an 
excellent priest; and as to the youngest, without any 
instruction, and from merely visiting my studio occa- 
sionally, he has already acquired a far greater knowledge 
of painting than his brother’ 

Once more was Calvart’s counsel followed implicitly, 
and Domenicho found himself at liberty to follow the 
career for which nature had intended him. He soon 
became Calvart’s best pupil, and his master predicted 
that his fame would equal his own. 

This Calvart was a Flemish painter of undoubted 
merit, and who in public estimation occupied a place 
next to the Caracci. But this did not satisfy him: he 
wanted to excel the distinguished brothers of Bologna ; 
and so far did his jealousy extend, that he forbade his 
pupils, on pain of expulsion, to enter the studio of his 
rivals, or even to copy any of their works. 

Notwithstanding this prohibition, our hero became 
acquainted with a youth of his own age named Albano, 
who, as well as Guido, had commenced his studies 
under Calvart, but a short time before had deserted te 
the enemy’s camp—that is to say, the studio of Ludo- 
vico Caracci. The sympathy of taste and feeling which 
at first attracted the young men towards each other 
soon ripened into close friendship, and Zampieri was ere- 
long induced to visit the forbidden scene of Albano’s 
studies. ‘There he could not help perceiving Caracci’s 
vast superiority to his own master; but filled with 
gratitude towards Calvart, and nobly unwilling to 
desert his cause, he warmly defended the Flemish 
painter against the sneering accusations of want of 
skill which Albano’s companions were wont to bring 
against him. However, he thought it quite allowable, 
for his own private improvement, to make copies at 
home of some of Caracci’s masterpieces. For some 
time he did this in secret; but at length some tale- 
bearer carried the story to Calvart, who, under pretext 
of paying a visit to Domenicho’s father, went imme- 
diately to ascertain its truth. 

He began by praising the youth’s progress, and then 
asked the father to shew him the pieces which he 
painted at home. ‘The delighted shoemaker hastened 
to usher his visitor into the attic which Domenicho 
occupied; and there one glance was sufficient for the 
jealous painter. On the easels against the walls every- 
where did he see copies from the works of the Caracci, 
and none from his own! He, however, dissembled his 
wrath, and on his return said nothing of his visit to the 

t was Domenicho’s consternation. With fear 
and trembling he repaired next morning to the studio, 
thinking that Calvart would expel him. The artist 


was walking up and down the room with hasty strides, | will yet 


$ But, master’——— began Domenicho. 

‘ And worse than that,’ interrupted Calvart, ‘ you try 
to imitate these unworthy Caracci, whose mission 
seems to be to destroy every rule and principle of good 
painting. Do you think that in this way you will ever 
become an artist?’ 

Domenicho, without deigning to reply, shrugged his 
shoulders. 

This unlucky gesture was tuken by Calvart as an 
impertinent answer to himself, and acted like a spark 
falling on a train of gunpowder. His rage knew no 
bounds; he tore the canvas from Domenicho’s easel, 
dragged the young man towards the door, and dismissed 
him with a violent box on the ear. 

The next day our hero, to the great delight of his 
friend Albano, enrolled himself among the pupils of 
Ludovico Caracci. In the evening a supper was given 
in his honour by his new companions, and it was with 
great difficulty he could prevent them from going after- 
wards in a body to serenade, in anything but a com- 
plimentary manner, the ears of Master Calvart. 

In order to excite the emulation of his pupils, 
Ludovico Caracci was in the habit, from time to time, 
of giving a prize to whichever among them produced 
the best painting; and one of these trials of skill took 
place soon after Zampieri’s entrance. The new-comer, 
diffident of his powers, dared not enter the lists, but 
finished a sketch in secret. When the prize was 
adjudged, his master upbraided him with his timidity, 
and Domenicho ventured to shew his sketch, almost 
anticipating blame. Ludovico Caracci, however, was 
so much struck with its merits that he appealed to his 
assembled pupils to pronounce what its author deserved. 
With one accord they assigned to him the first place, and 
the youth who had gained the prize yielded it to him 
with the best possible grace. It was at this time that 
he began to be called Domenichino, by which caressing 
diminutive of his Christian name he continued to be 
known, almost to the exclusion of his patronymic. 
Our hero was endowed by nature with a tender, loving 
heart, and his affection for Albano increased daily. It 
was, therefore, a sad trial to him when his volatile 
friend set out for Rome. During a year Domenichino 
patiently pursued his studies at Bologna, and then 
a to Albano’s pressing entreaties, he went to 

he was kindly received by Annibal 
Caracci, who was then painting the Farnese Gallery. 
Associated in his master’s labours, he produced a 
picture, ‘The Death of Adonis,’ which was at first 
attributed by the public to Caracci; but the latter was 
too upright to profit by the error, and took care to 
secure to his pupil his full meed of praise. 

Domenichino could not boast rapidity of conception, 
nor any remarkable facility of execution. He loved to 
remain secluded in his studio, working out patiently 
his own ideas, and avoiding the gay society of his fel- 
lows. Therefore among them he was far from being 
— they laughed at the shoemaker’s son, who 

dressed shabbily, and by Bas little to join in od 
sports. In contempt al t slowness t 
gave him the nickname of The On 

‘He whom you call an ox,’ said Annibal Caracci 
one day, “will plough is furrow aftr fashion tha 
fertilise the field of art.’ 
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Thomas Aquinas, on account of his presumed dulness, dulness, 
received when a boy a similar title from his comrades. 
They were reproved by his illustrious master, Albert 
the Great, in the following words :—‘ If Thomas is an 
ox, he is one whose roaring will yet fill the world.’ 

The noble House of Aguechi, of Florentine origin, 
was at this time a at Rome by two of its 
members —the one, P. Aguechi, was a cardinal,* the 
other, J. B. Aguechi, was a man of immense wealth, 
and a passionate lover of the fine arts. Through the 
interest of Albano, Domenichino obtained an introduc- 
tion to this powerful patron, and painted for him two 
excellent pictures. These caused quite a sensation in 
Rome, and very soon a band of jealous rivals sought 
how they might injure the unsuspecting artist. One 
day Cardinal Aguechi told his younger brother that 
he must immediately expel from his palace a dange- 
rous infidel and scurrilous painter, as he believed 
Domenichino to be. 

J. B. Aguechi, not wishing to displease his powerful 
and imperious brother, appeared to acquiesce, but pri- 
vately reassured his protégé as to the issue of the 
business. He gave a splendid banquet in honour of 
the cardinal’s birthday, and in the evening proposed 
that the assembled guests should view his picture- 
gallery, to which, he said, he had lately made several 
additions. Now this gallery, although much talked of, 
was but little seen; for Aguechi, like many great col- 
lectors, was chary of exhibiting his treasures to public 
gaze, and reserved the view of them for those choice 
spirits who could really appreciate their merits. 
Therefore, on the present occasion, the company 
cagerly expressed their satisfaction at the promised 


as would seem, brother,’ said the-cardinal, ‘ that 
your gallery must contain marvels.’ 

‘Your Eminence shall judge for yourself.’ 

Accordingly the cardinal, followed by the other 
guests, passed through the door which their host held 
open, and truly beheld inestimable treasures. There 
was a panel whose surface was painted on wax by the 
Greek Apollonius in the thirteenth century ; pieces by 
Cimabue, Giotto, Perugino, Leonardo Da Vinci, and 
Raphael, besides several great artists of the time. At 
one end of the gallery the cardinal remarked a green 
curtain, which seemed to veil some large painting, and 
he asked his brother to withdraw it. J. B. Aguechi 
feigned excessive reluctance; but the cardinal per- 
sisted so earnestly in his request that at length the 
curtain was drawn back, and Domenichino’s magnifi- 
cent painting of ‘St Peter in Prison’ appeared, brilliantly 
lighted up by a ray of the setting sun. The cardinal, 
who, without being-as accomplished as his brother, 
really possessed taste, was struck, not to say startled, 
by the beauty of the picture. He looked at it for some 
time in silence through his hand half-closed in the form 
of a tube. 

‘Why, this is a chef-d’euvre!’ he exclaimed at last. 
‘What do you think of it, gentlemen ?’ 

The obsequious guests, who had waited to take their 
cue from the cardinal, now with one accord launched 
out into extravagant praises of the painting. 

‘Who is the artist ?’ asked his Eminence. 

‘My brother,’ replied J. B. Aguechi, ‘you will 
please to recollect that it was only in compliance with 
your own urgent entreaties that I shewed you this 
piece: it is the production of a Bolognese painter 
who has had the misfortune to incur your Eminence’s 
displeasure.’ 

‘What! Domenichino? Who could have told me 
that he was a mere heretical dauber ?’ 

‘His ignorant and jealous rivals say so.’ 

‘ Well, well, it is not too late to make him amends.’ 


From that time our artist enjo the favour of | charred 
Cardinal Aguechi. He painted for *St Jerome in 
his Grotto,’ and ‘ St Francis kneeling before a Crucifix.’ 


He had just completed the latter piece when the 
cardinal died. Before his death he recommended 
ary to the protection of Cardinal Aldobran- 
dini, who complied with his friend’s wishes by a 
his protégé with the decoration of the palace of the 
Belvedere. He also painted a series of pictures of 
sacred subjects for the abbey of Grotta-Ferrata; and 
these, still bright and glowing as the day when. = 
started into life, attract even now the notice and 
admiration of visitors. 

After some time he returned to Rome, where Albano 
was occupied in executing pictures to adorn the castle 
of Bassano, belonging to the Marchese di Giustiniani. 
Here Domenichino experienced the value of true 
friendship. The generous Albano, under pretext of 
wanting time, persuaded the marchese to confide part 
of the work to his friend. Accordingly, while he was 
engaged on the ‘ History of Apollo,’ Domenichino was 
employed in painting the ‘ History of Diana.’ 

For his splendid piece, ‘The Communion of St 
Jerome,’ executed at this period, and destined for the 
chapel of San-Girolamo-della-Carita, he received the 
miserable sum of fifty crowns. But from it he reaped 
an abundant harvest of fame. It burst on the public 
as a resurrection from the ancient school of art, and 
its author was lauded to the skies. He had, however, 
a bitter enemy, named Lanfranc, who accused him of 
being a mere servile copyist of the Caracci. Agostino 
Caracci had, in fact, treated the same subject, and the 
two compositions bore some faint resemblance to each 
other. Through the intrigues of Lanfranc ‘The Com- 
munion of St Jerome’ was thrown into a barn, where 
Poussin, twenty years afterwards, discovered it. The 
French painter proclaimed its transcendant merits, and 
through his influence it was placed in the Vatican, 
opposite Raphael’s ‘Transfiguration.’ The remainder 
of Domenichino’s career was strangely chequered sod | 
weal and wo. He married a beautiful girl, named 
Marsibilia, to whom he was fondly attached, and whose 
devoted affection was his chief support under those 
trials which his sensitive spirit could so badly bear. 
Lanfranc and the Spanish painter Josef Ribera, sur- 
named Spagnoletto, persecuted him without ceasing. 
At length the latter devised the cruel expedient of 
bribing a workman to spoil the frescoes which Dome- 
nichino was painting for the dome of San j 
Despite this injury, however, and the sorrow which 
he felt at the death of his two children, our artist con- 
tinued to prosecute his work until the fear of poison 
broke down his epirit. He refused to leave his house, 
and took no food save that which he had prepared with 
his own hands. Notwithstanding these precautions he 
died in 1641, a victim to poison by some accounts, but, 
as others assert, cut off by pulmonary consumption. 


PEAT AS A MANURE. 
Cuthill of Camberwell, entitled ‘ Market-Gardening Round 
don,’ * in which a horticultural account to given cfevenythtan> 
from filberts to water-cresses—grown 
in the neighbourhood of the metropolis for its own supply.) 


I nave tried the following plants in a mixture of peat- 
charcoal and earth with the following results :— 
Geraniums.—These luxuriate in a mixture of three 
ounces of pure charcoal se a nd of mould. In this 
material they make e plants in half the usual 
time. Cuttings in the pure charcoal 
or in the mixture. 
.—For these I mixed the charred peat with 
mould the plants are put into 


it roduced a hea The 
not on only but it affords 
strike root freely in pure 


* London: Hamilton & Adams. 1851, 
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Mclons.—These succeeded in a mixture of charred 
and soil equally well with the cucumbers ; and if a large 
proportion of the soil consist of peat, I am of opinion that 
the flavour of the fruit will be improved, more especially 
in cloudy, sunless seasons. 

Stra ies grow admirably in charred peat mixed 
with soil, and in the case of pot plants they like a good 
handful of the pure peat placed in the bottoms of the 
pots. This latter has a tendency to prevent the ingress 
of worms, which do not appear to like its s edges. 

Vines.—I1 have not yet tried the effect of charred peat 
on vines; but judging from analogous cases, I am certain 
that it will prove of much advantage to them, not only 
as a fertiliser, but also as a means of keeping the borders 
porous, and thereby bringing better into action the other 
materials of which they may be composed. Under such 
an arrangement much finer - flavoured fruit may be 


expected. 

Potatoes. —I have found those manured with charred 
peat drier and more mealy than others to which farm- 
yard manure was applied. In the former, the foliage and 
stalks are more compact and firm, and when taken up 
the tubers were found to be clean-skinned. In my case 
no wireworm came nearthem. Where potatoes are pitted 
in long ridges, in the open ground, a layer of peat between 
them and the soil helps to keep them dry, and if this 
heap could be covered with it below the straw it would 
also be an advantage. 

In flower-gardens, peat-charcoal will be found invalu- 
able, inducing, as it does, quick growth ; but not over- 
luxuriant, and consequently plenty of blossoms. Under 
its influence the colours o the latter are well ‘ brought 
out.’ 

The experiments meutioned above were all tried last 
year. This season I have found that if, instead of horse- 
dung beiug turned and sweetened for a month before it 
is used for forcing, it is allowed about a week’s laying, 
and then put into a four-light pit, and covered over with 
an inch of peat-charcoal, all will be well. Under this 
system, by the time my cucumber plants came up, all 
smell was removed. Again, gardeners are much annoyed 
in January and February by plants damping off. I dusted 
my cucumber plants in the pans every morning with peat, 
and I did not lose six out of 600, Those treated in this 
way throve better than the others, and produced a more 
healthy, dark-green leaf. In short, 1 consider charred 
peat in a melon ground to be as necessary as a telegraph 
toarailroad. The one is incomplete without the other. 
The sort of charred peat that I use is the granulated kind. 

I have only to add, that I never had finer crops of 
strawberries in pots, as well as all the above sorts of 
plants, than I have had this summer. On frequent 
examination of the roots, I have always found the young 
fibres adhering closely round the particles of peat, shewing 
at once the great benefit they derive from it, not only in 
the shape of nourishment, but also in the warmth, air, 
and moisture the charcoal affords, being so porous. If 
this is the case in a light soil, to clayey land a good 
dressing must be much more beneficial. My potat 
have. never been better than this year (1851.) I have 
had many potatoes weighing three-quarters of a pound, 
the stems strong and woody, with not half so much water 
in their system as usual. And if my plan of wintering 
them was carried out (as mentioned in the ‘ Belgian Prize- 
Essay on the Potato,’ in my last pamphlet), the pate 
would bid defiance to disease; as we find the charred 
peat to be so splendid a manure, and without an end, 
covering, as it does, three millions of acres, from fifteen to 
thirty-five feet deep, and lying just at our hand, and in a 
distressed part of the three kingdoms, where industry only 
wants stirring up ; for in England the Irish are the most 
industrious, hard-working people on the face of the earth. 
By using this manure ay he will not only be enrich- 
ing your own ground, but be lending a helping hand to 
poor Ireland, where Providence had placed the peat as 
a blessing; but the uses of the material were not to be 
discovered until wanted. It is now in a ripe state. The 
earth wants more manure, and a greater demand is made 
upon it, which will increase as the population multiplies, 


peat | And when this mighty store, laid up for the earth’s use 


in time of need, is all gone, some other vast hidden 
accumulation will appear. In the meantime, the Irish 
Amelioration Society, Waterloo Place, London, deserves 
encouragement for the help their operations in Ireland 
have given to the people in their late great struggle for 
existence, not less than for the benefit you will confer on 
ourself by purchasing the article they sell, which I have 
n endeavouring to shew is a first-rate manure, and a 
capital deodoriser of all obnoxious smells. 


A FANCY ABOUT A BOY, 
* Nothing—less than nothing—and vanity!’ 


We stood beside the window-sill, 
The little lad and 1; 

Within the room was sober gloom, 
Without, a sunset sky. 

I drew him forward to the light, 
That I might see him plain; 

That sudden view thrilled my heart through 
With a delicious pain, 


I leant his head back o’er my arm, 
And stroked his crispéd hair— 
The dear, dear curls, o’er which salt pearls 
I could have rained out there! 
I looked beneath his heavy lids, 
Drooping with dreamy fold; 
What visioned eyes I saw arise! 
But nothing shall be told, 


Gaily I spoke : ‘ Could I count back 
Nine years, and he gain nine, 

I would not say what ill to-day 
Had chanced this heart of mine. 

He laughed—all laughed—I most of all : 
But I was glad, I ween, 

That the whole room lay in such gloom— 
His face alone was seen. 


Ile talked to me in schoolboy phrase ; 
I gave him meet replies— 
I mind not what ; my sense was nought, 
Or lived but in my eyes. 
I could not kiss him as a child, 
I only touched his hair, 
Or with my hand his broad brow spanned; 
* But not that it was fair, 


Ile strange to me—as I to him, 
We never met before ; 

Yet I would fain brave mickle pain 
To see the lad once more. 

But why this was, and is, God knows ! 
And [—I know, with joy, 

I'll find among His angel- throng 
An angel—like that boy ! 


DR CHALMERS AND MR IRVING, 

The congregation, in their eagerness to obtain seats, 
had already been assembled about three hours. Irving 
said he would assist me by reading a chapter for me in 
the first instance. Ile chose the very longest chapter in 
the Bible, and went on with his exposition for an hour 
and a half. When my turn came, of what use could I be 
in an exhausted receiver? On another similar occasion, 
he kindly proffered me the same aid, adding, ‘1 can be 
short.? I said, *‘ How long will it take yout’? He 
answered, ‘ Only one hour and a half!’ ‘ Then,’ replied 
1, I must decline the favour.— Dr Hanna’s Memoirs. 
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